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**The aahoot ia where the action ia taking place. That* a where it*a at. 
It aeema to me that thia ia one place where wo ^ hccoe an opportunity. 
Here we do^ have theae hodCea to be able to do aomething about the way 
people relate^ one to another, black and white, or young to old, or 
whatever it happens to be. Thia ia a viable goal for us in education . " 

From an address by a socially 
concerned administrator 
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I. Introduction 



The xole of the secondary sctool adnlnistrator is analagous to a 
captain trying desperately to keep his ship afloat while being buffeted 
by gusting winds fran all points on the oonpass. As a nondnal if not 
actual leader of educational activities « the adnninistrator generally 
is oonsidered responsible for whatever goes on in sdhool. Thus, he 
must interact with and respond to a wide variety of people and agencies. 
It is a hard job, one full of as many frustrations as satisfactions, 
as much pessimism as hope. At the present time it is a role under 
great pressure from many sources. 

From outside the school the adninistrator is pressured by varied 
oemnunity groups — economic, social or racial in nature — and bv* their 
demands for oomnunication, access anil aooountability. Further, he 
is pressured by the standards and requirements of accrediti n g agencies , 
local industry and college entrance boEUDds. Mass media representatives 
often amalgamate and escalate these forces in their own search for news. 

Within the school the administrator is faced with developing the 
organizational supports for a high quality education, reflected in 
issues of curriculum, staffing, and student and beadier discipline. 
Maintenance and clerical personnel, as well as the needs of the 
physiced plant, materials and supplies add to this load. The overall 
administrative structure denends business as usual in the face of 
countless unresolved problems, provides no time for planning, lades 
control over budget, and adds restrictions emanating- from tenure laws 
and enployee contracts. In his relations with colleagues and staff 
the administrator often is faced with minimal peer and supervisory 
support, faculty pressures to run a ''tight ship," collective bargaining 
dfsnands, and the need for good relationships with students. 

In addition, every administrator is faced with problems generated 
by his own values and priorities, his own skills and the pressures 
of his own personal and family situation. Some of the forces within 
the individued. that may inhibit effective resolution of these pressures 
and conflicts include; difficulties in being interpersonally sensitive 
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to others, inability to delegate authority to anyone, lack of organiza- 
tional skills, intellectual stagnation and fear of failure or lack of 
courage. 

No one person can be expected to handle the myriad of pressures 
and forces herein described. No one person can be a master at the 
resolution of these forces in a single institution or program. Perhaps 
in many ways the role is ninply tcjo big and broad, and perhaps we 
e3^5ect far too much from adnfdnistrators. But these are their stated 
tasks, and unless an administrator sets priorities that respond to the 
most potent of these, he and his schools are in trotjdble. For vdien 
these pressures and conflicts reach escalated pro^rtions, the school 
situation often deterioriates into one of crisis exemplified by stulent 
protests, disnption and excessive vandalism or teacher strikes. Closing 
the schools results in an iimediate threat to the oonpetence and 
security of the adninistrator and the education of the students . 

**When the School Was Closed Down, Itere Ihey Trying to Tell Us 
Something?" In this manual we try to respond to that question, and to 
suggest analyses of issues and exanples of programs relevant to ocxi- 
tenporary school crises. We have chosen to discuss several issues 
oomnon across msriY settings of secondary school crisis. We have excluded 
areas that deal with plant, equipment, budgeting, teacher negotiation 
and imJY others, and have selected areas that meet the following 
enriteria: 1) Hiey are fundamental to and underlie nany of the synptone 
expressed in school disruption. For example, we have chosen to deal with 
racism as a fundamentad. issue that may underlie minority students feiil- 
ure or protest and fights between groups of students of differing racial 
backgrounds. 2) They are within the partial control of the sdhool 
administration. For example, a school administrator generally has little 
or no control over the local job maricet but he does have some control 
over the match between the slcills required by his student body and the 
school curriculum. Thus curriculum change is an appropriate tqpic. 

The issues and programs discussed here are important if adminis- 
trators are to take leadership in imoving schools to be more just and 
higher quality institutions. Uiis cannot be done by ad hoc and momentaxy 
reactions to crisis after crisis. It can be done only with a longer 
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range perspective, one that fits neoesseury and imnsdiate responses to 
longer range visions and ideas regarding how education must be altered 
to be nore effective for all students* As stated by one secondary 
sdiool principal, 

I gueea one of the problefna ia that I aee no blueprint here. 

There ia nothing that ia a baaia for all the kinds of 
thingo that we are going to be developing atrategiea for. 

What ia our underlying philoaophy? What do we want aa 
eduoatora to do? Regajidleao of the ariaia thia would 
be a thread that keeps naming through our work and could 
give ua aane continuity. And if we have eatablished thia 
aa a thready Uten we Mve guidance for meting criaea^ 
for evolving plcoia^ long range and abort term^ aa the case 
nay be. 

Alluded to in this statement is one prototype of the harried administra- 
tor who sees as his major task keeping the ship afloat in tlic face of 
constant pressures from all directions* His ship sails in the direction 
dictated 1:^ the strongest wind. A second type of administrator is one 
is determined to reach his destination without taking into account 
ai^ of the pressures other than those within himself. He sets his 
course — ^but if there is no supportive wind his ship may be stalled or 
even overturned oonpletely by a sudden gust* The third type of admin- 
istrator knows where he wants to go and why* He can utilize both water 
currents and supportive winds to help him sixxsessfully navigate the course 
he has set. A strong gust from one direction does not \pend his boat 
because he has sufficient sladc to accomnodate and use it* 

This manual is addressed primarily to school adninistrators because 
of the strono potential they have to reform public education. The 
authority, the functions and the stakes that go with the administrator's 
role all are crucial in setting the tone and character of the school 
and school system. Given a perspective on some of the underlying causes 
of our educational problems, some alternative strategies for change 
that respond to these issues, and information about additional relevant 
resources, adninistrators can do much to neke a difference. 

Xn Chapter II we present a case study of sdiool disruption, and 
examine the responses of two school administrators. Chapters III, IV 
and V explore three major clusters of issues relevant to the state of 
American secondary education; Racism^ Organizational Structures and Pro- 
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oesses, and Professionalisn and AcoDuntability, In each chapter we 
provide an analysis of key issues and a series of steps and concrete 
illustrations of actions that can be taken to inprove current school 
situations, in Chapter VI we discuss seme alternative adninistrative 
roles culled frem prior discussions, i^ith this in hand, we then return 
to tile original case study and examine a third administrator's responses* 
This manued is designed to stimulate the reader to look at current 
crises as opportunities to analyze the issues amd his own position, to 
evaluate the risks, payoffs and his oonrnitment in any oontenplated 
action plan that responds to those issuesr and then to chart his oourse* 
The action plans suggested herein are taken fron actuail or nodified 
versions of plans attempted in various schools throughout the nation* 
Th^ represent real efforts, not imaginary versions of \diat might be 
done in an ideal world. How and whether they appeal to the reader is 
another matter, a natter to be decided on the basis of his values and 
goals, situational constraints and svpports, personal ri^ and skill 
levels, and imagination in Investing for change. 
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**The very goale and aeeumptione Dhioh I might have and which othere 
might ehare could go right down the tube, depending on how I respond 
to a oonfliotual oituation. Avoiding that tragedy demands of me a 
kind of eoul^eearoking of my own modes of responmng. ** 

Musings of an administrator 
reflecting on his own 
capacity and that of his 
staff *s to deal with conflict. 



students or parents could he convinced that the administration 
rt»r ? wants the school to change and will work towards making the 
school better for students, then some collaboration might occur. In 
order to gain trust the adninistration must, at very least, convince 
students or parents that he is concerned about the pain they are feeling. 
This can be difficult when hie anger makes him want to attack back 
rather than to listen. Retaining sufficient control to act with obvious 
concern for the beet interests of hie school and the students is a 
difficult task, but an important one for the generation of trust . " 

An adninistrator reflecting on 
the essential presence of 
trust in any confrontation with 
students or parents, if 
collaboration is to follow. 



^Ive always tried to immediately eetablieh comomioation with the 
organized and unorganized faotione in the school. One of my etudente 
was so carried away with thie that on hie own he started calling up 
some of his friends at different high echoole and eaying, ^Why don *t 
you have a student advisory council like we do?* And he etarted 
sending out letters to varioue echoole. *Please eend a representative 
and alternate, and we*re going to have a meeting. * And the principals 
etarted calling m; *Mhat are you trying to do?* At firet I didn^t 
know what they were talking about but it finally got trough to me.** 

From an innovative adminietra- 

tor encountering peer eanctione. 
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II. A Case History of Disruption and Action Plaiminq 



In this chapter we describe a hypothetical situation of school 
disruption and the diagnoses and action plans developed by several admin- 
istrators to respond to this situation. Hie problems represented in 
this case presentation have nutliple solutions# each with a different 
set of iimediate and long range oonsoquenoes. The action plan which 
an administrator decides to use is based on several factors: his 
analysis of the situation; the resources he can mobilize; the nature of 
the system he is in; the relevant values he holds; the risks he is 
willing to take; and the tine and energy he is willing to invest in 
effecting changes as opposed to maintaining the status quo. Ihe two 
administrators described in this chapter differ in varying degrees on 
these dimensions# and so do their respective responses to disruption. 
Although this case and the administrators' reactions are hypotheticaO. # 
the details are drawn from real sdiools and from real administrators. 

A Case History of Disnption 

The follcxvlng series of incidents occurred in a high school in 
a mid-western city with a population of approximately one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Hie high school officially had been desegregated for 
about 6 years. Approximately 8% of the student body of 2#400 were black. 
There were 4 blade teachers and 1 black counselor on the professional 
staff of 129 persons. The city's major industries were its large univer- 
sity and a series of plants and factories on the edge of the city and 
in neai±y towns. For the most part# the white students were fcon middle 
and upper saddle class homes# idiose parents were enployed by the univer- 
sity# local businesses# and some few by industry. The blade students 
were largely fran Icwec socio-econcmic class families where the parents 
were employed by the surrounding industries. A very few of the black 
parents were school teadiers or academic enployees at the university, 
and even fewer were enployed by local businesses. There was substantial 
unenployment in the blade oomnunity. 
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Itie series of incidents occurring over a fev^ days time vfhich 
finally resulted in schcx)l disnption and closing were: 

1- no blade candidates were selected by the faculty conmittee 
to be dieerleaders. 

2- three black students and two white students were caught 
fighting on the schc»l grounds. T\io of the black stutents 
werc suspended while the other black student and the two 
\diites were sent to the counseling office for extended 
sessions. 

3- the Black Student Union called for a neeting of all black 
students to take place in the school cafeteria during 
afternoon classes. 

4- while the meeting was in session the principal announced 
over the loudspeaker that ^ students not back in their 
classes in 15 minutes would be suspended. 

5- the black students in the cafeteria sent the principal a 
note to come and meet with them. This occurred befbre the 
15 minute time limit was 

6- sixty black students continued their meeting in the cafeteria 
for an hour and a half and drew up a list of demands. About 
50 white students waBced out of classes in support of the 
continuing meeting. 

7- the next morning several black conmunity leaders were linked to 
the school situation and called "troublemakers*' in the local 
newspapers. 

8- at noon the next day the situation enqpted. About 30 black 
students began "trashing." They disrupted the cafeteria, the 
sd^oe lab, the library, and broke many windows. Hie iimediate 
estimate of damage was about a thousand dollars. Hiere was no 
fighting between black and white students . Maiy white students 
stood ^ and watded; sane left the school and others remain^ 
in their classrooms. 

9- the city police were called, along with the county sheriff and 
a number of his deputies armed with guns, clubs, tear gas and 
dogs. 

10- twenty blade students and one black school counselor were arrested. 

11- several black agencies held an emergency meeting that night and 
cadlled for a boyoott of the school . A tenporaiy school was set 
up in the oomnunity by blade parents "until the public school 
system is made safe for our diildren, and non-^racist in its 
treatment of them." 

12- the adndhistration announced that the school would be closed for 
one day to "prevent further violence" and "permit us bo talk 
things through." 
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Administrator X*s Response (principal) 

Diagnoeie, 

Outside eigitators in town are stirring up trouble amongst our 
Negro students* Sane students have reported that these radicals 
have been around for two weeks, carrying the Black Panther news- 
papers and advocating revolution. Evidently, they found a ready 
form, in a few colored troublemakers in this school who stirred 
vp the students to riot. There is a general unrxiHness among 
sane of the Negro students, but thankfully they remain a minority 
in this school* If the troublemakers can be gotten under control, 
through ignoring or suspending them, then things will quiet 
down here* A few teachers in ny school, especially the Negro 
counsels, have supported this angry minority and are partially 
responsible for aoc^erating the tension and provoking the riot. 

If it were not fox them and for Negro parents who do nothing but 
berate the school ^tem, the rioting Negro students would have 
had no adult support* 

I stand by the decision I made to ban Black Student union 
meetings during sdiool hours. It's unfortunate that the wlK>le 
thing spread like that, but ny decision was not responsible for 
that* It was those kids and their cohorts who took advantage of 
a perfectly reasonable position on ny part to create a major 
blcw-rp* Furthermore, I support ny vice principal's decision tc 
suspend the two students who were fighting* are always 

giving us trouble and an exanfde had to be made* It's really 
too b^ that the Negroes saw this as discriminatory discipli^, 
but someone can ^dways find some excuse to blast us* 

Action Plan. 

Bring in more security guards, espel key leaders, punish by 
suspension as many active supporters as possible* Publically 
reprimand a^ faculty support of dissenting students. Make 
strong public statements regarding the hoodlum element, outsiders 
and jfqitators; and identify the active minority of stunts as 
troublemakers and the majesty as peaceful and law abidli^. This 
should assure parents and oonnunity that the school is not racist, 
that the problons people are taUdng about are not so bad, and 
^t school will be safe for all students throu^ a host of 
securify measures* Doors will be locked so that students stay 
in the building and outsiders out* Any fighting between students 
or between students and staff will result in immediate suspension. 
Halls will be patrolled by specially trained hall monitors and 
the dLty police will maintain several men in civilian dress in the 
school^ for student protection. 

Anatyeia of Adntniatraiox X^a Faaponae* 



VfOit Outside agitators in town are stirring vp trouble* 



In sore cases school diszi:qption may be catalyzed by persons who 
axe not a nomal part of the sdiool-oonnunity system. However, attributing 
disruption to the activities of outsiders is often used to draw attention 
away from underlying issues. It also can indicate an unwillingness to 
examine the school or system as a source of some of the problems. 



IlEM: If the troublemakers can be gotten under control. 

Ihis acbninistrator's top priority obviously is to re-establish control 
over the situation. He appears to be opposed to analyzing the situation 
differently and to considering alternative responses to the perceived 
issues. It also is clear that admimstrator X does not perceive him- 
self as influencable by students and parents regarding the quality of 
education for which he is responsible. Rather, he will eradicate protest 
and efforts at alterations of the system, ibis approach is a manifes- 
tation of institutional racism, in that white authorities control 
minority groups' futures by deciding for them vhat is in their best 
interests. 



rr^! I si:pport ny vioe-principal*s decision to suspend the two students. 

Suspension can serve as a scapegoating strategy in that it places 
blame on a fer^ students who are then removed from the school on the false 
assunption that the problems, will disappear with them. Often suspended 
students are those who can profit most from being in school and who 
may suffer most from being locked out. ihe racism of this position 
is clear, in that the original decision being supported was appaurently 
seen by some as discndminatory, yet nothing is to be done either to 
alter the perception or to correct the discrimination. 



IT^t Pihlicly reprimand any faculty support of dissenting students, j 

Ihe assuiption here is that faculty axe aocxxmtable to those who 
axe their adiinistrative supervisors and not to the students they 
serve. One of the hallmarks of the professional is that he is sqpposed 
to be accountable primarily to his client group, but in practice the 
bureaucratic hierarchy takes precedence. 
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Coneequenoea of fhaee Reeponeee to Adminietratov X and the School. 

*nie problems underlying the synptoms of disruption have not been 
addressed and control measures cannot do away with them. Thus they are 
likely to flare vp oontinuously in a variety of ways, thereby keeping 
the system in a constant state of c^sis. As one student recently 
noted: 

”We have been trying for the past tuo yeara to get a proper 
hearing in this aohool but they never lieten~~Utey call in 
the cope instead. But this don*t atop ua. Sooner or later 
we^ll close this school dom because ue can do it, you know. 

We can make this place so dam miserable nobody will be 
able to live in it." 

The principal has demonstrated to the black ooimiunity his lack 
of aooountability to them and can now expec± hostility and non-support 
fran them. If this oomnunity were ever to become influential in the 
school his position would be in extreme jeopardy. 

Some, ma^ many, students probably will lose more trust in the 
ability of the system to respond to their needs and in their ability to 
influence matters. One result may be for them to beoome more alienated 
from school, as reflected in increases in the rate of school failure 
and dropouts, as well as in disruptions. 

The principal probably will receive support from seme superiors in 
the system, from some peers, and from those in the oomnunity who believe 
in the priority of adult oontrol and an obedient student body. Whether 
the majority of white parents will support the principal's actions is 
unclear, but recent esperienoe suggests they probably will. Only a 
few parents would protest the obvious racism and oontinued control of 
students. 



For the reader: 

(^t other consequences might result from 
Administrator X's bdiavior? How might the 
faculty react? What about different portions 
of the faculty? What do you expect would 
be the police chief's preferences? Do you 
see any of yourself in these assunptions and 
reactions? 




* 
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Aclninistrator Y*s Response (principal) 

Diagnoeie. 

Ojtsiders may be stirring \jg a lot of this trouble, but the 
blade students in this tewn do have nudi reason fbr anger* some 
white students are identifying with them, those activists who 
are turned off by "the system," and they too have their reasons 
for disendiantment* Nar^ black peunents have been angry for a 
1^ time, but they don't seem to understand that it does take 
time to iirplement the (kman Relations Program that was passed 
by the Board last year* 

It Hay- have been a wrong move on ny part to have ordered 
all sturlents back to their room during the Blade Stident union 
meeting, but if I gave them the righ^ to meet for emergency 
sessions during school time I would have to give this ri^t to 
everyone, and then where would we be? Nonetheless, the after- 
math of ny decision certainly was more disastrous than I would 
have ariticlpated* i guess I should have met with the students in 
the cafeteria as they requested* At least that would have made 
them feel that they could talk to me and that I would listen* 

After all, I do believe in being accessible to all students, 
but ny hands are frequently tied and I can't follow throu^ on 
the concessions they keep demanding of roe. 

I feel the vioe-pidncipal was in error in suspending those 
blade youngsters without consulting with me, but I must stand by 
ny staff, even though it appears as if he engaged in discriminatory 
disci pli ne* of course I know him well enough to know he intended 
no such thing* I also am somewhat upset that some of ny staff 
sided with the dissenting black kids, but I recognize their 
position* Someone has to push for the kids, but in ny position 
it can't be me* 

I hope tile black oomnunity will understand and appreciate 
ny position, even as I hope th^ understand that I also appreciate 
their's in starting the Freedom School* A little cooperation on 
both our parts is needed and I am sure we can reconcile our 
differences and get kids back into sdxx>l again. Certainly we 
want no more police action here* I also don't want a heavy vhite 
backlash that gets a lot of vhite parents pushing me to ocme dbwn 
harder on these kids* 

Action Plan* 

Assure the black oomnunity that their position is understood 
a«i that we will try our best to rectify things* Indicate, however, 
that this will take time and that the Freedom school cannot be 
legitimized beyond the protest stage of these few deys— the boy- 
cott mist end* Assure the student body that I synpiatiiize with 
all of their varied oonplaints, and that an Advisory Oemnittee 
of students will be established to advise the faculty and 
adnninistration on the curricula and policies they would like to 
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see put into place* Pranise to hire itore black staff when they 
can be located* Set up an Advisory CSonmittee of black parents 
to advise the staff of changes they vrould like to see happen* 

Set tqp a Human Relations Training Program for any students , 
teachers and oomnunity nenbers who volunteer for it — to be 
oonducted on Saturday mornings rather than during school hours* 
Biphasize personad racial awareness in this program* Do not 
lo^ the building to outsiders » but enoourage parents, especially 
blade parents , to come in as hall monitors in order to ensure 
that discipline is maintained and riots averted* Pranise a black 
history oourse for next term and also some limited school meeting 
times for the Black Student Union as well as any other student 
groups that are formed* Ihe only restriction is that their 
advisors must be present and that they remain on schedule; 
anergency unscheduled meetings will not be permitted* 



Amlyeie of Adminiatmtor Y^e Response. 



rroi: Scroeone has to pu^ for the kids# but in ny position it can't be me* 

Very often it is strategic for an adndnistrator to han;e persens or 
groups other than himself advocate for students if he is oonmitted to 
using their push for leverage on the Board and Central Administration* 
HcMever, a passive stance is noted in Adndnistrator Y's attitude, one 
in which he allows his faculty to take the risks for students but will 
do very little himself to st^jport than or the students * His crucial 
position in this matter can make or break their attempts , and in this 
case they are likely to be broken* 



TTQii X guess I should have met with the students* * * that would have 
nede them feel that they could talk with me and that I would 
listen* 

Students are beceming increasiiigly sophisticated about administra- 
tive responses to their grievances and protests* Xhey have learned that 
adndnistrators do try and make them feel th^ are listening when th^ 
are not* They also have learned that listening often is a way to delay 
or avoid providing changes and cooling out protest* 



IT^: I do believe in being accessible to all students, but ny hands 
are frequently tied* 



17 
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All adnlnistratois have certain constraints on their acticns, but 
this often beoones an excuse for inaction. Aiininiatrators axe seldom 
as impotent as thqr feel th^ are or as they try to appear. Itowever, 
within the limits of an adninistrator's authority theie are many 
reformist actions he can take. For exanple, in this situation, he 
could use the student protest as leverage with higher authorities 
to achieve sone needed changes* 




The dilaima posed here is that of priorities, i.e., uncritical 
support of staff vs. oondannation of apparently discriminatory 
b^vior. Uie adninistrator who diooses the former sxpports the 
maintenance of institutional patterns of racian, and runs the ri^ 
of losing his credibility with students and ocmiunity. ihe dioioe of 
the latter may erode staff confidence. Regardless of the assistant 
principalis intentions or attitudes, it is his behavior people are 
concerned with—it is on that basis racian is or is not identified. 




Anyone who wants understanding is going to have to go out and 
create it. Moreover, a danonstration thxouc^ action is the only 
b^vior that ary ocmiunity should appreciate or understand; nere 
idietoric is not helpful to blacks or whites. In this case the black 
ccmnunity is likely to ^ipreciate only those administrative bAaviors 
which demonstrate a ocnoem for reducing racian in the school. This 
administrator also uses his fear of a white backlash to his 

unwillingness to deal directly with the hard issues. Regardless of the 
logic, this stance rewards white pcwer to the detriment of justice for 
the minority ccmnunity and students. 



ITBl: Encourage. . . black parents to oome in as hall monitors to 
ensure that discipline is maintained. 



This action step reveals an assuiption, made by maiy adninistrators, 
that school disruption is caused by black students. It suggests 
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they must be contained. Apparently parental hall monitoring is seen 
as an asset to the school* Ihis \i4auld not be the case if parents 
bring their ocmnunity conflicts into the school/ thus exacerbating 
those which already exist* Moreover/ close monitoring will not 
ensure new interracial patterns or better discipline/ only more 
emphatic control* 



Coneequencea of These Reaponaea to Adniniatrator Y and the School m 
Administrator Y's middle of the road position is not liJcely to 
lead to meaningful change. However/ because it raises the expectations 
for cl:£uige in stiidents and oamaanity, it may increase their disillusion- 
ment and anger if no change is forthKxming in the long run. Moreover/ 
his series of **Promises** can create a problem if he doesn't deliver/ 
for his credibility is at stake* 

Administrator Y's appeal to both the dissident comunity (setting 
up citizen advisory boards) and to the law and order OGnmunity 
(restricting unscheduled student meetings) may win him points from both 
sides, at least tanporarily* *niat is, he may be rewarded for maintaining 
control and also for his apparent sensitivity to the major issues* 

Increasingly, students and oomnunity members are finding that they 
have little impact in advisory roles and they are working tovords 
actual control of their own schools* Adnninistrator Y is likely to 
reinforce unwittingly this demand for student or oonnunity control/ es- 
pecicdly if he is pushed to allow some genuine influence by the Black 
Advisory Oonmittee and the Black Student Union* 



Tb the Reader: 

Mhat other consequences might result from 
Administrator Y's behavior? How is the 
faculty, or various portions of the faculty, 
likely react? Will he be eble to hire 
black faculty, given his present perspective 
on locating them? How does Administrator Y's 
position of racism differ from Administrator 
X's? How would you expect the police chief 
to react to this principal? Do you see as- 
pects of yourself in any of the assunptions 
and reactions? 




[• 
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Planninq Action 

Tl>e case history presentation illustrates sere major 
we have found to be critical to the developnent and constructive 
resolution of secondary school crises. These issues inclucle; 

- Racism in the schools 

- Organizational structure and processes 

- Professionalism and accountability 

Eadi of the cheaters that foUcw consists of an analysis of one of 
these issues and reoenrended action plans that represent cdtemative 
responses to that issue. These alternatives are neant to be 
illustrative and suggestive but by no means esdiaustive. 

In reading these materials we suggest the reader assess the 
relevance of these analyses and plans in the following terms ; 

1. What are the gio^ and individuals affected by the 
proposed diagnosis or action plan? 

-In the school— differing groups of students and 
teachers f supervisors ^ custodial and clericEd 
personnel and facilities, curriculun. . . 

-Outside the school — oomnunity groqos, board of 
education, mass media, accrediting agencies. •• 

-Within oneself— values, courage, skills, family 
pressures, career gcals... 

2. What are the positions and action potentials of these 
groi:qps or individuals? 

-Ones which would facilitate inplerentaticn of an 
action plan... 

-Oies which would inpede or prevent implenentation 
of an action plan... 

-Consequences of an action plan for a group. . . 

3. What is the "fit" between the analysis and your perception 
of the situation? What is the "fit" between the action 
p‘an and your values and goals? 

-The oonnectiems between situational values and goals 
and personal knowledge and skills to carry off an 
action. .. 

-Private or public nature of deeply held educational 
values... 

-Degree of consonance between personal values and goals 
and those of any organized group. . . 
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4. What axe the resouroes^beycnd yourself— needed for effective 
ijiplenientation of an action plan selected? 

-Organized political pressures from groi^ in the schcx)l 
or oonnunity* • • 

-Mon^, materials^ released timef publicity, and the like... 

-Spedcdly trained mar^)aifer--oonsultants — from vn thin or 
without the system* •• 

-Allies you can build* •• 

5* What are the steps in actually inplementing an action plan? 
-Mobilizing the resources needed* •• 

-Testing out the new procedures before full scale use — 
insuring a successful test*** 

-Providing plenty of emotional, technical and political 
sqpport to those trying it out*** 

-Giving it time to work its way against the traditions 
of the past*** 

6* How is the process of diange or recycling action planning 
continued? 

-Oontinual assesanent of the plans inplanented* * * 

-Modification of the action plans as bugs are discovered 
or as the situation changes*** 

-Implement a new plan*** 

Ihere is no such thing as a value-neutral education or value- 
neutoal change* The adninistrator's personal values and ideology is 
a prime factor in any position taken in the cxmrse c^ his duties and in 
the manner in which he functions* It is inportant for him to knew 
where he stands, what his values are, just as it is inevitable that 
students, colleagues, subordinates and superordinates and conmunity 
will want to know where he stands. 

Ai^ attaipt at meaningful school d>ange can be expected to diallenge 
or reflect one's own values and goals and those of others* Thus, one 
c:an expeert to meet with resistance from those vho prefer or who benefit 
from the status quo* Tb the extent that resistors have access to power 
they c:an make life difficult for the administrator involved in change* 
Thus, it is iiiportant to assess accurately the risks involved in any 
concrete action program* It is also iiiportant to build allies and 
a support group* The care and feeding of high risk adninistrators 
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is not neiely a matter of nwiintcdning personal ooninitJients, but of 
building a support system so that persons on the political frontier 
of sdiool change can check with each other, aco^t one another, 
and give one another strength to endure. What is vital is that the 
administrator be aware of his own position and of its full political 
consequences — he owes this much to himself as well as to his 
colleagues and clients. 

In addition to the determination of probable risk, an administrator 
may wish to engage in change-oriented b^avior that can test the risks 
and the program on a small scale. For exanple, he may invite student, 
ccnmunity and faculty r^esentatives to join him in decision-making 
on a limited scale before he innovates a formal representative school 
governance bo(^. In so doing he can assess the potential effectiveness 
and limitations of such a bod/, cis well as the willingness of the 
Central Administration to accept shcured decisions from tha school. He 
can also assess his cwn willingness and capacity to share power with others 
and to take abuse fron those who do not agree with his actions. Sudi 
limited testing can help the achdnistrator make an accurate assessment 
about the internal and external pressures and risks with which he 
must oqpe; it also can pii^int for him vtere he can expect to win 
support for his change actions. 

In order to ensure that the change process sinply does not stop 
after one change, it is necessary to institute or monitor a continuing 
change system that feeds on itself. Hiis continual attention to 
iiiproving the system beocmes a natter of habit, and so does the 
continuing confrontation among educators and students or ocnmunity 
persons over the ^jpropriate means and ends of public education, with 
this dialogue there is seme hope for reform, and for an educationed 
systan that better satisfies those it hopes to serve. Without such 
interaction, the system continues to be controlled by the few for the 
many. And the few, however well intentioned, are always alien to the 
many. 
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diacipline procedures are wroyig, They^ll punish the negroes 
greatly and let the white man get away wi€h everything. And that*s not 
right, /tot?, a Negro will come into class ^ and he comes late, he gets 
an after^school appointment. And when the white boy comes into class 
and don 't get one, then that 's not right , ..." 

A black student *s corments on 
racism in the school. 



"I haoe seen more articulate j verbal Negroes who have not finished high 
school in the last four years, than I haoe seen verbal, articulate 
Negroes in high schools^ and I*ve been all over the country, I*ve 
also seen them doing same significant work for themselves. They are 
doing it outside the school^ they are attackuig the school. They 
have this potential, Tou*ve got seme articulate high school girls and 
boys now who can organize political campaigns, and they can^t use them 
in the high school. They* re dropouts. They* re flunkouts, They*re 
neglected in the high school,** 

A black educator *s corments 
on institutional racism in 
school. 



**Like if I went to fighting him, as a means to accomplish something^ 
it wouldn*t be because of prejudice; not because I don*t like him 
because he*s white, not because I don*t want to go to school with white 
people or anything like that, It*s just that I can*t go directly to 
the Principal, If I were to speak to him^ why I*d be turned around 
before I ever reached his office. And the same with the other groups^ 
and the same with the white boys, so my only means is to cause trouble . 
And I can only do that by fighting and then I can get to talk to him. 
Not I, personally, but as a group of blacks,** 

Reflections by a black student 
on the use of disruptive power 
to gain recognition and a 
hearing from the principal. 



III. Racism in the SdKX)ls 



Schools not only reflect the dominant cultural values of the 
society, they are created to pass on this heritage to succeeding gener- 
ations. Thus, it is no surprise to find patterns of racism ran^pant in 
our public educational systan. If the society is racist, then schools 
within that society can be expected to be racist as well. In addition, 
the structures ^ processes of education operate in ways that confirm 
and create additional racism in the minds and actions of students. 

In this chapter we sedc to esqplore several different neanings and 
exanples of racian in the schools, and to suggest sene action plans 
that may counter or reduce the degree of social injustice so entailed. 

Institutional Radgn 

Patterns of institutional racism refer to those practices, policies 
or programs that are not necessarily due to the behavior of ary individual. 
Moreover, they do not have to be intentional to be so classified. Rather, 
they are part of the normal everyday activities of an institution set 
up and operating along certain lines . Organizations can be said to be 
practicing institutional racism when th^: (1) are controlled and 

deminated by vhites; (2) are developed by and function to the advantage 
of whites and to the disadvantages of blacks and browns. This disadvan- 
tage to minorities may be as obvious as lesser economic and political 
rewards, or it may be more subtle as in the cultural guides for evalu- 
ating skills, making life-style dx>ioes, and relating to the larger 
society. Thus, most institutional racism is located in the ongoing 
practices of social institutions, in their "business as usual ** practices 
which naintain unequal access to key rewards and privileges. 

Naturally it takes pcfc^er to make and enforce policy choices, or to 
distribute rewards and determine tiie basis for aco gss to resources. Thus, a 
necessary ooiponent of institutional racism is power— power to make 
the choice and enforce the pattern of white privilege and black or brown 
disadvantage, white "standards" and black or brown "deviance," white 
’health" or "adjustment" and black or brown "pathology." In fact, it 
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involves the pcwer to see the failure of the white school in the minority 
oonmunity not as a white failure, but as a result of the inadequacy of 
the minority grovp. 

School financing procedures based on local property taxes represent 
one i'xanple of institutional racism, one that perpetuates inequitable 
educational opportunities. Twice as much mon^ may be spent to educate 
seme vhite suburban students as may be spent on minority students in 
urban ghettos. Even in the same system, monies generally are not 
distributed ec[U£my across schools* 

Hiring practices that create conditions wherel^ largely black student 
bodies are taught by predominantly white staffs represent another 
exanple. Where is personal fault in this case? Is it with the hirer? 
Surely he can cledm there are very few "qualified** teachers he sees 
coming fron the University. Surely the University can claim few 
"qualified** black applicants for their programs. What we have here is 
a spate of individual choloes, choices adding to and stenming from a 
set of institutional patterns of sdiool success, career choice or 
guidance, university attendance, teacher training, job selection and 
hiring * At each st^ of the way whites are screened in for higher 
level c^qportunities and blacks and browns are screened out. 

The lack of adequate miibers of minority staff ooipletes the above 
<^le another tdroe: it demonstrates to minority students the degree of 
white control of schools and the difficulties members a£ their own 
race have in gaining access to positiens of higher status and reward. 

It is no wonder that several recent research r^rts indicate that 
the state of racial crisis is highest in interracied schools with the 
greatest disparity between the percentage of black faculty and the 
percentage of black students. 

In a similar vein, the patterns of advancement within the educa- 
tional system are especially difficult for members of minority groqps* 
Where th^ are on a staff they seldom are likely to be in admin- 
istrative roles or utilised as department heads. Even now, when there 
is a strong political press for token minority advancement, blacks and 
brewns frequently are hired according to white judgnents rather than the 
inputs or values of minority students and parents. The reason for this, 
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of course, is that they usually are hired to connect with ani control 
minority students , not to re-adjust the system to aocxmodate minority 
needs. This pattern occasionally results in a rejection of minority 
staff by minority stude n ts and ccnmunity, since th^ are seen as rep- 
resentatives of white pGMsr rather than as advocates of other minority 
group members. 

Qirriculun organization and content, like school staffing, reflects 
the dcminant white culture in most schools, and is thus another nenifes- 
tation of institutional racism. Only token recognition of minorities 
and minority culture has been progranmed into most school curricula. 
Where there are such programs, they often are adninistered under white 
octroi onoe again. Oily in a few instances do curricular programs 
focus cn the reedities of racist oppression and injustice in these 
United States, and thus few vAiites grow up understanding this aspect 
of the American heritage. 

Oirricular tracking programs ostensibly serve to locate students 
where they can be provided with the most individually oriented instruc- 
tion. In reality, they serve to segregate students by race and class, 
and provide for radically unequal educational opportunity and outocne 
within a physically desegregated environment. Thus even students with 
great potent* al are shunted off, never to develop that potential as 
th^ are locked in with sets of professional assuiptions about their 
oonpetencies, skills, etc. In many cases tiiese assuiptions and tracking 
^tems are not announced, and operate informally within the minds of 
the school's faculty. Then students dp not even knew on what basis 
th^ have been treated differently. 

The wholesale effect of these subtle institutional patterns is 
that many minority students give up on academic aduevement, or drop 
cut p^chologically if not physically. Others conform to the expec- 
tations set for their behan^ior, producing apparently inaulac[uate and 
inoenpetent results becatse that is what their teachers indicate 
they exqpect of them. 

Ihfortunately, nany black schools have emulated the white nodel, 
and also program a disproportionate number of their students into the 
society's botton track. Under these conditions it matters little whether 
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schools are white or black led, because even with blade leadership they 
are white controlled* Ihis can be avoided only when school personnel, 
students and oomnunities have developed a conceptual understanding of 
the nature of instituticsnal racism, its manifestation in structures 
and policies, and alternative forms of institutional life whidi are 
more equitable and denocratic for all participants* 

Within this political and intellectual lockstep, it is no wonder 
that politicized minorities have targeted their efforts on educationsd 
institutions, the very pervaders of the n^ths of social inadequacy and 
the standard bearers of cultural aoo^tability* The struggle often 
has been bitter* Black students who have engaged in the seardi for 
cultural or politica]. identity in school often have been seen by liberal 
whites as separatist and hostile* These two ocnoq>ts are not 
necessarily linked, but either pejorative denies the black or brown 
minority the right to organize for ethnic identity and collective 
expression* As a result, there has been tremendous polarization between 
blacks and browns and whites, sdiools and oemrunities, professionals 
and non-prof^sionals* As long as institutional racdsn goes unchecked 
in our schools, the struggle is likely to be maintained* Whites, who 
benefit from the elevated position racism affords them, are not likely 
to take the lead in changing the system* In fact, institutional racism 
cannot be eliminated until minority grov^ take control of their 
schools in order to hire or train their ewn staffs, oontrol educational 
resources, and sha^ their own programs in ways that speak to the 
culture, life style and aspirations of their own connunities* Power 
and oontrol are part of the apparatus of racism; it cannot be altered 
without alteration of those patterns as well* 

Individual Racism 

Institutional racdsn has its effects and often is inpleroented in 
the thoughts and de ed s of individuals* Thus, individual racism is 
revealed in personal and interpersonal attitudes and behaviors which 
encourage a dominant position for one gro^p and subordinate positions 
and injustice for others* In American sdiools, teadiers' and students' 
racist attitudes and behaviors predominate over more egalitarian ones* 
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Most v^te bsadiers and adninistxators are hardly able to teach stidents 
anything different since they feel and model racism themselves* 

Ihe best exanples of Individual racian are in attitudes or behaviors 
that stress the "rightness of whiteness," the assui|>tion that one's 
own standards are the correct ones, and that others are less adequate 
or wrong* Moreover, this is often followed by eissui^tions and actions 
that fail to attend to the press of racism throughout the society — 
the effects ra c ism has on accruing illegitimate privilege to whites 
and unmerited disadvantage to blac-'^s, browns and menbexs of other 
minorities* White educators who examine black and brown stidents 
often feel their perfbxnenoe inadequate* Rather than then exEunining 
the failures within the white dominated educational system, they place 
the blame for such perfarmanoe on the blade culture itself— its family 
structure, health patterns, urban ecology, neighborhood organization, etc* 
One set of racist assumptions is that differential perfomanoe is 
evide nce of inadequate performanoe— semetijnes it is, sonetimes it 
isn't, but the feeling by whites that their standards are universal 
ones constantly obscures this dilenna. The second set of racist 
assunptions is that the cause of any deficient (if it is agreed to 
be one) lies not in the racist system, but in the victims of that racism* 
Change the victim, not the system, underlies the treatment approaches 
then adopted* Naturally, this logic also suggests that the cause of 
white suprena^ is not racist privilege, but true individual or cultural 
merit* 

Another iiiportant example of individual racism is in the assunption 
that race doesn't really matter, and that all that oounts is individual 
human t£dent, style, and value. Of course this perspective denies the 
oppressive effects of racism on minorities and the special advantages 
it has had for menbers of the majority culture* Mcuiy whites assume that 
blades and hrcMns are just like themselves and that color blindness is 
a virtuous perspective fron which to consider the world* Th^ are thus 
impressed with their own "toleranoe'' and upset with blade or brown 
students who choose to emphasize their differences* They see "blade 
history'' as relevant only to blades, and cannot understand its 
relevance to theneelves as a way of assisting them in unci^tanding 
their own position of privilege in society* 
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The pxGbIen6 of individual radan must be stressed because educaticxud 
injustice cannot be eliminated by giving exclusive attention to changing 
educational or societal institutions* It is also essential that each 
person consider the "I" institutions, to paraphrase Preston Wilcox, and 
the hunan weaknesses that adlcw individuals to behave in racist 
toward one another* Other scholars suggest whites' needs for similar 
self-awareness and exploration in the search for a new white conscious- 
ness, or an awareness of how racism and discrimination has its roots 
in white attitudes and behaviors* 

Hopefully, such approaches will lead whites to the disoovery of 
the they, themselves, are disadvantaged and e}g>loited by the racist 
^tem in whidi they are involved* The master is always controlled 
by his slave, and efforts spent in maintaining control could well be 
spent elsehteze in this society* A relaxation of the need for white 
dominanoe and ri^tness might free more whites to understand and 
appreciate aspects of various minority cultures aid might lessen the 
nutufdly exploitative character of sudi cultural interaction to date* 

Whites who criticize the amounts of monies spent on welfare programs 
or special activities for blacks and browns mi^t be freed to oonsicfer 
where their tax dollars really do go, aid who does benefit from tax 
write-offs, incentive loopholes, special programs aid the like* Elite 
elements of the majority ooonunity obviously gain economic, political 
and cultural advantage from a racist society, and as long as other 
whites are either blind or accrue some advantage to themselves they 
consciously or unconsciously play along* As they become more aware 
of their am racist involvement, th^ may see more clearly the true 
sources of their ovn oppression or disadvantage, and the true dominanoe 
of oertain well-protected white interest groi:ps* 

Action Steps Consistent with These Analyses 

It is c le a r that efforts to alter the sdx»l*s patterns of racism 
will confront many cherished societal priorities* The school is only one 
part of a vast network of institutions that maintains positions of advan- 
tage and privilege for whites to the disadvantage of blades, browns and 
menbers of other racial and eoonoiiic minorities* Changes in the school 
will probably meet with resistance from other sectors* 
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One of the most inportant things the cK^ninistrator should do is 
to take l ead e rship in an ctffimative cui^ion plan for staffing the school. 
He can stress the need for minority faculty and seek to replace or 
transfer whites so that more blacks or browns can be added to the 
Stclff. 

All staff menters can be enoouraged to participate in training 
programs designed to redse the level of their conscious awareness of 
iheir am racisn, and the ways in which they act on such feelings in 
the classroom. Such training programs should be a requisite for 
prof^sional advanoement and merit pay. Obviously, similar programs 
are appropriate for adninistrators as well. Aiy single adninistrator 
can take the lead in suggesting such programs to his peers and in 
convening others in such activities. A principal's participation in 
this and his am staff's training program is not only inportant for his 
am learning, but serves as a partial denonstration of ccnmitnent to 
the rest of the staff. 

Teachers who are trying new approaches to dead with racisan in the 
curriculvan or instructional processes should be specially rewarded 1:^ 
public notice and ocnnendation. New . rograms that focus classroom 
learning on oonnunity or school racian should likewise be enoouraged, 
and t e ac he rs who take the lead in these activities should be provided 
with time and resources freed fccm other activities so they can develop 
resources, materials, their own skills, etc. 

Student unions which represent the interests of blade students 
or students of other races and ethnic heritages should be enoouraged to 
develop. Such group formation, if seen as legitimate, may help provide 
support for students' separate and unique cultural identities, and also 
provide an arena for cultural integration. Informal programs where 
cultural traditions are e^lored within a anall giovp also should be 
enoouraged. Only if these activities are seen as legitimate is the 
school likely to witness any form of interracial coalition in the long 
run. Special consultant aid can be enlisted from the oonnunity in 
helping to develop sudi programs. 

Ihe principal should advance into the white oomnunity with a 
program to gather oonnunity support for anti-racist efforts in sdxx>l. 
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Students will need help in canbatting ccmnuiuty racdsn, and an educaticnal 
piograa out of school nay help in this regard* Even if such an 
effort fails to nake inroads zito changing the oamunity, it nay help 
protect sane students fton being harassed for their new efforts, 
and may indicate to them the school's ooranitment to new norms* 

Parents of different groips can be brought into the school to par- 
ticipate in the management of the educational enterprise* Every effort 
to use local ethnic t£dent is a step acway from distant white control* 

Especially ijiportan'w in anti-racist ef&:Lts would be the establish- 
ment of a curriculun an whiteness, a set of programs to help white 
students and adults understand and ^spreciate their own ethnic heritage* 
Without such conscious exploration, vdutes assume that everything around 
them is their cultural heritage, and that no one else has anything else* 
Ulus, the assuipticn of inclusive ownership is maintained* Special 
awareness training of this sort may help whites limit their perspectives 
of cwnership, and, at the same time, help them understand what their 
unique oontributicxi to the society is and what it is not* 

It is essenticd that the tracking or groiqung system which regu- 
larly penal i zes blabc students , brown students and poor white 

s tuden ts be abolished in favor of more equitable grouping methods* 

This can be done by individucdizing the learning of basic skills and 
by developing small gxoip settings as the nuclei for team leami^ and 
cooperative projects* Once the student can select fican a variety 
of snail group learning experiences , there is no need for ability 
grouping, phasing or tradcing which creates an artificial stratification 
of the student body and intensifies the hostility between various 
races and social classes* 

Sdhools with large nurbers of black students are often in need of 
resources such as special services, library resources, specialists, 
etc* , or they receive the most mediocre of these resources while superior 
ones go elsewhere in the system* The principal of an interracial or 
largely minority school should use every means at his dispos^d to 
ensure that he gets the finest of resources and services for his school* 
The Black Student, Faculty and Citizens Unions can be most effective 
as prods on the central administration to achieve these quality resources • 
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Every principal has budget problems whidi restrict his school's 
capacity to provide adeqpjately for its students* Nonetheless, he can 
ensure that this problem is minimized in school through personal fund- 
radsing from industry and other resouroes in his ooniiunity to be used 
for prog ra m s of specific value to the school's black students* 

The inportance of adequate mirbers of minority staff neirbers has 
already been stressed* In a similar fashion, it is iitportant for black 
and brown educators to rise rapidly to positions of educational leader- 
ship, and to assixne acbdnistrative roles whites now occupy in great 
nvirbers* This will require aggressive administrative leadership to 
transf^ and reallocate white administrators to nake room for minority 
educators in their stead* 



Action Plan: To establish teams of students as instructors 
to focus on reducing institutional radsn* 



Objeetivee. 

The attenpt to deal with radsn in the school requires varied 
forms of leadership from all the different gzotps in school* In 
this plan we suggest the prindpal provide leadership and sipport 
to an effort by students' to tackle some of the najor issues and 
to woric on altering aspects of school life* Such a plan would 
have secondary goals of; 

-Involving students by providing them with the necessary 
skills to design learning sessions involving students* 

-Exploring ways by which groups can be mutually supportive 
of positive radal relations and school life* 

-Developing weekly discussions for snail student groups on 
issues of radsn in school and oonmunity* 

-Involving students in plannin* changes in the sdiool that 
would reduce institution^ r^jcisn* 

Imp lementation. 

1* A racially integrated team of teachers and students should be 
selecrted to be trained to take leadership roles in changing the 
school* The prognm should not even be attenpted unless 
students and teachers who have shown leadership abilities and 
a ooninibnent to work on issues of racism can be involved* 

2a Time and care should be taken to find the best possible con- 
sultants in human relations skills and anti-radsn work, in 
organizational change and oonmunity organization, who can help 
train the student and faculty groip* 
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3. A long-term oannitment is neoess jy to provide material 

and emotional resources to support and substain the teachers 
and students who are engaged in sudi a program. The principal 
should demonstrate his own ocmtiitinent by pa yt-i 
in the training pzogzam. ^ 

4. In order to insure that the training program is not the end 
of the process, camdtinents should be made at the beginning 
to help t^s group of students (and faculty) inplenent come 
of their ideas and plans when the training is oonpleted. 

Components of a aampte training prograrim 

1. Discussions between student and teacher leaders on 
exai^les of radsm in the school and in the instructional 
prooess. 

2. Sharing of blacJcs- perceptions of whites and whites* 
perceptions of bUcks and discussions of the grounds for 
and ways of d e ali n g with such stereotypes 

3. Sharing of students* perceptions of teachers and teachers 
pero^tior» of stud^ts and discussions of ways of 
d e a l i n g with such biases. This is an in^rtant step if 
students and teachers are to collaborate to reduce racism. 

4. Separate sessions for racial groups wherein whites can 
focus on ^ir awareness and attack tteir own racian, 
and wherein blacks and browns can focus on strategies for 
working with the whites in the program. 

5. Specific focus on the building of teaimess and l ea dership 
skills within this grotp of students and teachers. 

6. Groip discussions focusing on values and value clarifica- 
tion tiiat can legitimiae differences among persons in the 
group. 

7. Skill practice in interpersonal leadership skills that help 
participants deal more effectively with other students 

and t e ac her s in the school and ocnmunity members outside it. 

8. Problem-solving around concrete issues in racism. 

9. Rote plsying and simulations that get at sore of the under- 
lying conditions of interpersonal and institutional racism. 

Videotapes that provide a running docimentary of training 
procedures which can be used for feedback to peu±icipants 
on their own behavior. 

Value Dtlermaa and laauea for the Principal. 

1* The creation of such a program announces clearly that the 
adi^strator, the prindp^, nees institutional racism as a 
n^^r iss^ in school. Seme white educators and oonnunity 
menbers will object iimediately to this diagnosis arvd suggest 
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that the principal is being "soft on blacks," prejuiging the 
system, or indulging in "racism in reverse." At the very least 
a stout intellectucd and political defense mist be xeedied. 

If students are effectively trained and b^in to develop and 
irplement change progr ams in the school they are bound to meet 
vdth r^istanoe from their peers and fron faculty menbers. 

Hhat vdll be the principal's posture when menbers of these 
groqps se^ to protest his actions or se^ to make changes 
with vdiich he disagrees? 

What hsppens vhen and if this student groi^ decides to challenge 
the principal and he can no longer control the process of 
diani^? 

[Xnring such a training program, the focus ipon racism is sure 
to beocme heated. Seme people will feel hurt or personally 
attecked and villi fied, others will hear of such attacks and 
object to them. Ihe very heat represents to some a failure 
in race xelaticns, and an escalation that proves this issue 
should not have he&x touc h ed. There undoubtedly will be more 
protest over the training program itself. 

If the central acbdnistration does not have or will not pro- 
vide the funds for sud'i a training program, including con- 
sultation fees and the lite, where can the principal generate 
such monies? 

Tte principal's participation in the training program makes 
him vuljK!rable to t e a cher s and e>poses some of his own 
racd^. However, actual involvement speaks loudly to the 
oonmitment to making the school genuinely better and speak 
louder than any weakness disclosed. 

No retraining effort is likely to be helpful unless there is 
oortinuing st^sport, notice and reward for new ways of teaching. 
Mudi of die biuden for this support will fall on the principal. 
He must observe teachers ' classroems frequently enough to notice 
and reinforoe sudi changes, engage in informal and fomal one- 
to-one interaction frequency enough to be aware of the 
staff's dif;ficulties in the treuning process, and be creative 
and pragmatic in providing the staff with the resources they 
need to optimize the retraining process. 



Action Plan: Establishing a Human Relations 
Oourse for students to focus on 
individued and institutional 
racism. 



Objeotivea* 

Tb sensitize blade and vdiite students to their own involvenent 
in racism. 
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To increase their awareness and appreciation for ma nners of 
each others* race* 

To increeae their understanding of institutional racisn in 
school and society so that they can be better enabled to 
eliminate it. 

Implementation* 

The time of several staff raanbers should be freed so they can 
receive special training in racian analysis, awareness and 
instruction. 

A l o cal Hunan Relations Course can then be designed, or one 
used elsewhere modified. It should seek to develop a broad 
ran^ of oono^ual, diagnostic, interpersonal, decision- 
making, organizing and evaluative skills anong students. 
A c a d qi iic credit should be provided. 

Special funds should be set aside so tiat members of tte 
class can plan several two or three day retreats, in this 
setting the support and morale for classroom explorations 
can be heightened, and more informal settings may permit 
more open and direct learning to occur. 

Q:ioe th^ course gets underway, it can be a fruitful locus 
frcro v^ch to launch other humw relations activities in 
school. Ebr insta n c e , if resources were provided to tto 
class, it might be able to devel^> and carry out an inventory 
of racist practices within the school. Perhaps ttoy could 
also design ways of altering such states of affairs. 

Smple curriculum aa developed for uae by 
social science teacher a and outside consultants* 



Identify: 

- what does it mean to be black and to be white today 

- what is new black consciousness 

new white oonsciousness 

What is racisn? 

- personal radsn or prejudice 

- institutional racisn 

- cultural racisn 
Where is racism? 

- in the school 

- in the ooimunity 

- in us 
Social change 

- hortf and where do we make ch^ulges 

- issues, strategies, tactics 
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Value Dilejnmaa and laauea for the Principals 

1. Teachers may resist volunteering for this new course* 

2* Teadiers may volunteer but resist the training portion 
because it puts excessive denands on them* 

3* Teachers may prove themselves to be too rigidly racist 
to carry on the oourse effectively, and the principal 
will have to replace them. 

4* Sane parents may be indignant that this oourse is being 
seen as a legitimate social studies elective and refuse to 
allow their children to take it* 

5* The teachers ney not be sufficiently skilled to deal vdth 
aiDtions that can get unleashed during the course* 

6* Students, threatened by their participation in the oourse, 
may spread untrue stories about the oourse into the school and 
ocmnunity* 

7* The media may sense a “hot story” and exaggerate or distort 
the oourse* 

8* Central Adninistration may order this cxxtrse stopped if there 
is too much fladc about it in the system or ocmnunity* 

9* People who learn new ideas and behaviors throuc^ the oourse 
may get into trouble when they try to act on those learnings 
else^^re* 

10* iTiffering definitions of the nature of “hunan relations” and 
a hunan relations oourse will be a constant source of 
conflict* 



Action Plan: A retraining and affirmtive 
action program for teachers 



Jea* 

One or staff's needs is to move beyond traditional oonoepts 
i -d practices of vhite dcminanoe to a realization of the potential 
for new forms of interracial collaboration and ooailitions* For 
liost whiter*' this will require substantial retraining in traditional 
oonoephs ard values, skills and practioes, and organizational styles* 
Set retraining programs often do not lead to sufficient change* 

One reason is that sipportive norms and structures are seldom 
available within which teadiers can practice and actualize their 
new behaviors* A second reason is that there usually is no 
alteration in the staff makeup or reward system which would suggest 
that a seriously different perspective on racism axxi schooling is 
reailly necessary* Thus, it will be iii|»rtant to suggest two ooqple- 
ments to staff retraining: (1) a program of evaluation wher^ 

teacher who are not prepared to alter their behavior, and who 
still indulge in overly racist b^vior are terminate, and; 
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t2) a pr^ ram where oonsiderably greater minbers of minority 
staff meirbers are hired, and th er eby change the peer base within 
the faculty so that new norms around race and racism can develop 
from a nore plural perspective* 

X^lernentationm 

1. The first implementation step is for the administrator to 
design, or to get expert consultant help in designing, a 
staff retraining program. Such a program should not take the 
fbnn of a one-shot conference for an afternoon, a day, or a 
weekend. It should be designed to be inplemented over con- 
siderable time, both within and without the school* 

2. Ihe focus of such a training program should be at least pcirtly 
on e^qploring persons * oonsciousness of their own racial and 
ethnic heritage* Every person carries with him sene cispects 

culture— in vocabulary, e)g)ression, images of the good 
Ufe, goals, intimate styles of relating, etc*, and it is 
Important to understand the plure Uty of these cultural inpres- 
sions* It is also inportant for the retraining program to 
focus ipon one's awaren^s of collective ethnic and racial 
history, and the role his ethnic forebeeurers played in the 
tettles between oppression and freedem, and racism and justice 
in the American society* 

3* Ihe focus of such a training program should be at least 
partly on the examination and exploration of typical 
behavior patterns, both intended and unintended, both those 
that are f^t to be personally choioeful and those felt 
to be institutionally ooeroed* Racism takes these many forms 
and is espressed in these many ways* Ihe fullest possible 
exploration of the variety of racist behaviors whites 
eJdiibit, the various ways power and prejudice are subtly 
linked, should be very helpful in making plans for their 
eradication* 

4* The focus of such a training program should be at lea st 
partly on the traditional racism inherent in styles of 
ooUegial relations among teadiers and social structures 
within the sdml* Inasmuch as the sdKX>l dbes help prorul- 
gate institutional racism in the society, it is inportant 
to know toth the kinds of racism it promulgates and the 
institutional me^ianisms by vhich this is done* If the latter 
not fully explored the error will be made of focusing change 
efforts on synptoms rather than on underlying institution 2 d 
dynamics* 

The focus of such a traini^ program shcxild be at least partly 
^ thef generation and oensideration of alternatives in personal 
ideologies, behavioral styles and organ! zatiaial forms* 

Once considered, those alterations that eppear feasible, 
effective and attractive may be practiced prior to inplementa- 
tion in the sdKxol organization itself* 
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6. Clearly f a necessary focus should be \jpon the strategies of 
inplenenting changes in the sdx)ol itself* For the best 
results thii should be tried in the midst of the training 
program, so that change efforts can be d^riefed* No one 
should try Siich efforts ocnpletely on their own, however, and 
each individual must begin to know the interpersonal s\:pports 
required for him or her to advocate change* 

7* Provisions shout'd be made for understanding which faculty 
members do and dt') not benefit from this training program, and 
do or do not appear ready to alter racist behavior and 
ooimitments to r?cist norms* Moreover, the discussions in 
these tTcdnlng sessions should suggest criteria and behavioral 
standards which can be applied to other faculty marbers who 
may not be attending* In^viduals who appear to resist 
change should lie counseled, both by peers and the adninistra- 
tor, to disoovex the reasons for this resistance* 

8* Acticn should be taken to terminate the services of those 
teachers who continue to resist change in the direction of 
anti-racist behavior* Those who are trying to change but 
are finding it difficult ^uld be given tenporary leaves of 
absence or special assignments until they can achieve 
considerable progress* Both these groups are sinply too 
dangerous to their students, themselves and the cause of 
pluralism to be permitted to continue in their powerful 
roles* This action will require official policy, due process, 
sound evid^oe and courageous action by adninistrative leaders 
bent upon change in racist institutions* 

9* A reaniitment program designed to increase the nunbers of 

mino3dty staff should be oommissioned and supported with policy , 
program guidelines and funds* In all cases, of course, 
oonpetenoe is vital, but ooipetence is not necessarily reflected 
in credentials, and this sear^ process should not fo^ ipon 
people with the "right" credentials in ws^s that exclude 
conpetent minority members* 

10* Thus it may be necessary to revise, or at least to seek 

exenptions from, traditional professional guidelines as to the 
credenti 2 ds a teadter must have* This step will probably 
reqiiire negotiation with state governing agencies, teachers 
unions and associations, etc* 

Value Dilemmas for the Administrator. 

Some teachers will be very threatened by this training and will 
want to drop out* Should their continued paurticipation be 
demanded? This is a problem whidi can only be decided on a 
case by case basis* The principal should atterpt to diagnose 
the causes of the teacher *s resistance, the teacher's potential 
for overcoming it with sipport and care, and then nake the 
appropriate decision* 
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One may expect to encounter a morber of resistant reactions 
including: an unwillingness to admit negative attitudes about 
minorities; an inability to understand or identify one's own 
values and attitudes; a fear of being inguisitioned and having 
personcLl feelings used against oneself. 

Teei^ers may divide into black and white canps during the 
gaining f as their racial identities become more defined and the 
issues separating then nore pronounced. No one should panic— 
with skillful tra inin g and leadership this separation will 
eventu^ly permit a unity that allows for sepeurate identities. 
But thxs takes tune. In the meantijne the administrator and 
participants should be prepared for the anguish this process 
can cause in everyone and should deal with it in the training 
sessions. 

I^aniing new behavior can be painful, especially in the 
area of race relations. Sene teachers may be so "put off" by 
tte process that it may be reflected in their relationships 
with s^dents and with colleagues. No one should be oondemed 
for this , but their attenpts to deal with change in theneelves 
and their behavior should be supported and reinforced. 

Ohe school chang^ sought by persons trained in this way may 
threaten the administrator's own role. It raises the guesti^i 
of j^t how much change he can takfe, and how much risk he is 
willing to put into stich a program. 

Ihe focus on the evaluation of faculty members' racist attitudes 
and behaviors is vety threatening. Some staff members and 
community members will mistakenly see this as an attack on 
pluralism and fr eed o m of thought. The issue is not to control 
^ thoughts of staff members but to instire they do not behave 
in ways that eu?e oontroUing and damaging to students and 
offensive to cultural and societal pluralism. The school is 
a plural but not a non-partisan institution. Some values are 
enphasized and encouraged, even under the guise of neutrality. 
Under the present circumstances the values that are expressed 
are racist ones, ones that degrade minority members because 
of their racial heritage. We suggest, rather, that the values 
pressed in personal and institutional practice be anti-racist 
in nature, and that the conmitnent to such qi 1 tnirai pluralism 
is the only way to guarantee freedom of thought and pluralism. 
Sudi cucgvinents will undoubtedly take place. 

Similarly, act ual action taken to terminate some white 
faculty members with dangerous b^viors will raise many 
problems, and it should be omsidered and planned carefully. 
Tenure contracts, seniority clauses and the like will be used 
as the bases of ch£dlenge. 
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”Studente are not likely to believe in the adminietration * b truet^ 
worthineee without eubetantial and continual proof. They are liable, 
rather to have a euepioiouB view of hie goals, plane, conoeme, 
motivee and influence atructure, A returning dilerma must be to 
establish what comes first — response to demands or tints t in one 
another , " 



An administrator reflecting 
on the trust issue in collabor^ 
ation. 



'The school has an obligation for preparation into society, and 
T don't think they can make every decision for themselves. They 
have to have some restraint. Where do you give youngsters the 
latitude to operate because it's something they need to prepare 
themselves for, for an adult role, and where do you say, 'This 
is an adult role, and we'll make the decision for you, '" 

An administrator ' s view of the 
need for restraint and control 
in providing autonomy. 



"One of the frequent complaints of my students is 'You don't 
Qomunicate, ' One of the problems I keep running into, whenever 
T try to delegate anything is 'I wanna see the head man, ' I go 
to ^e Student Council meeting today, and delegate my assistant to 
go next week. What do you get? 'The principal is hiding. He 
doesn't want to come to the Student Council meetings to face us, ' 
Or you can't make it to all the comunity meetings around town 
and you delegate someone in your place. And the response? 

'Where the hell is the principal? He doesn't want to come out and 
meet the cotmunity. He just wants to deal with us individually 
on his own turf, '" 

notes on the frustrations 
of trying to delegate 
authority. 



IV, OrqanizationaJ. Structures and Processes 



A school is a oon|>lex organization canposed of people from varying 
badcgrounds*-different social classes, races, cultural traditions, 
neighborhoods, etc. In addition, onoe in school these people play very 
different roles and have different tasks to perform. Teachers, students, 
adninistrators, counselors, auxiliary personnel all have their own 
roles and their own perspectives on the nature and purpose of school 
life. Persons in different departiients, as well, have varying priorities 
regarding the allocation of organizational funds, time and energy, and 
the like. In such a diverse organization conflict among these different 
groups is quite natural and normal. Differences, disagreements and 
conflicts over the ends of education, and over the means utilized to 
achieve any set of ends need not be a cause for anxiety, but a reasonable 
reaction to a plural society. 

Faced with these differences , and emergent conflicts of interest 
and values , the integration and exordination of school life beoones an 
important priority for the administration. But most organizations 
operate as if they had a single central purpose, even if there is 
disagreement on its exact meaning. Thus, the school tries to pull 
all these threads together to move in a single direction. If one <oannot 
automatically assune consensus of purpose and technique, one must seek 
oonformity or ocdlaboration vdth the school's central requirements and 
goals through the exercise of organizational oontiol, (Control processes 
serve the dual function of maintaining oonformity to school recfuirements 
and goals and coordinating the diverse interests and diffuse behavior 
of members, Ohese processes involve generating norms and standards^ 
formulating policy and making decisions and inplementing norms and 
decisions by applying rewards and sanctions for oomformity or deviance. 

We see, therefore, that control lies at the very heart of any organ- 
ization^ —including a school — and is an essential aspect of organizational 
life. The unique quality of any organizaticxi's control processes a3ce 
manifest in attitudes, behavior, procedures and structures. 
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In this chapter we discuss several aspects of the managenent of 
conflict and control within the school organization* Hie structures 
established to deal with these issues, and the t^ical processes 
utilized in these structures denaric the peculiar character of the 
social organization of the school* 

An Ideology of Over-oontrol 

Central to the operation of our schools is a prev2dling ideology, 
a set of attitudes and noniis, that stress the need for a high degree 
of control over students by adults. Hie fundanental basis for this 
ideology is a conviction that students are children; as such they are 
irresponsible, undisciplined and to be distrusted and controlled for 
their own good. Hiis perspective plays a central part in our entire 
society, and especially in the organizational life of public schools. 

It provides the intellectual and noral rationale for teachers' treabient 
of students. In tun^ teachers ' views of students are reinforced by the 
organizational structure of school which regularly enforces divergent 
teacher-pupil statuses, vMch autocratically demands that students 
accept top dcwn rules and orders without question, and which allows 
for Aiinimal student self- determ ination * The controls utilized aire not 
always obvious and overt; punishment is neither the sole nor major tool 
teachers use to maintoin this system* Subtle bribery often is used 
to maintain adul t control, and students vAio violate norms are care- 
fully excluded from special programs, job or college reoonmendations, 
and ijiportant extracurricular activities. 

Students, who spend most of their youth in school, thus learn to 
perceive adults as caretakers and enforcers rather than educators. 

One result is that some students adapt to this system and its assuip- 
tions quite well; they become easily oantrolled, both as students and 
latei; as adults* They learn to be rul^ followers and oonformers, safe 
in the irresponsible conviction that other people will rule their lives 
and also look out for their welfare* 

Other students, hcwever, resist and r^^el against teachers' 
and adninistrators' use of these procedures in both managerial and 
instructional roles. Hieir response to the sdbooVs bureaucratic rules. 
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custcros/ procedures, and to the personnel who administer it, is 
frequently apathy or open resistance and rebellion. Apathy is desperate 
escape bom of the excessive oontrol, regimentation and sense of 
powerlessness v^ch force many students to **put in time** and avoid 
the “hassling'* which resistance provokes. Either course of action- 
rebellion or apathy— beocines defined by the school as individual 
pathology, itiis is consistent with the cliche that those who define 
the nature of the phenomenon can set the terms for its treatment— 
a treatment which focuses on the student who needs oorrecting, rather 
than on the ^i^tem vhich needs revanping. Defining rebellion as pers^ial 
or social pathology fxirther pennits the system to maintain its legitima<y 
and to negate ar^ questi^ of its own oonplicity in the individual’s 
iniseducation or r^Dellion. 

No ideology is universally eihraoed by all members of a system, 
and there are teachers and administrators vho are more humanistic in 
their assuiptions about, and preferred treatment of students, l^achers 
who see students in other terms frequently advocate a more denocratic 
school organization with flcsxibility in rules, increased pupil deter^ 
inination, and informal two-way oonnunicsation which reduces the status 
differential bets^een students and teachers. But the weight of the pre- 
vailing ideology is felt not only in individual attitudes, it is also 
reflected in school structures and procedures and in sets of staff 
. norms and guidelines. Thus, teachers who are viewed as daiKDcratic 
or “soft** on oontrol or discipline often have marginal status among 
their oolleagues. They may even be treated as deviants who are 
**unprofessional** in their relations with students. 

Teachers and administrators who advocate reform at a structural 
as well as ideological level# experience considerable pressures, dilarinas, 
and inner tensions as th^ operate in a system which pronDtes a highly 
controlling orientation. If they are successful in effecting hunanistic 
classrooms or sdiools# th^ must nonetheless deal with the larger 
context of the system's orientation, and they meet pressures and sanctions 
from people internal and external to the system who wish to maintain 
the status quo. Few supports exist for them and they are frequently 
isolated or pushed out of the ^tem. 
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In piactioe, control usu al ly means v^te control, and styles pre- 
ferred by black or brown students often appear especially disorderly 
and threatening to white educators. For teachers wte often e^qjerience 
minority students as alienated or defiant control beccmes a primary 
means of maintaining order in classroom relations. New power rela- 
tionships and cultural styles dananded by black and brown students 
and parents concerning majority/hiinority, teacher/student and hone/ 
school relationships are experienced by most white teachers and ad- 
ministrators as especially threatening because they counter the 
educator's presumed right and duty to establish standards for correct 
behavior, to control students, and to make decisions for them. White 
teachers, locked into life experiences in ^lite gettos vriiich reinforce 
their unconscious belief that "white is right," frequently find rea- 
sons to control black and brown students— or to control the situation 
by avoiding dealing with them altogether. Fears and fantasies about 
others, bom of socialization in a racist culture, underlie controlling 
practices v^ch are legitimized in school structures and policies. 

School Rules and Discipline 

If humanistic teachers and administrators are victimized by the 
custodial ethos of the school, this is even more true for students who 
are controlled continuously during the school day by a mass of school 
rules based on this ideology. As we noted earlier, an ideology of control 
is reinforced and actualized through policies and procedures that 
mirror and inplement the ideology. Control, which often is perceived 
as inconsistent and unfcdr, beocmes the center of stud^t outcry. 

Because students are expected to conform to school rules for their own 
90od, and because many rules are siiiply undefendable in p lain language, 
tlie basis of rules often are never clearly explained. Thus nai^ 
students report either that they do liot know the local rules or that 
there are contradictory definitions of school policy. Most often they 
have little idea exactly vho made the rules for vriiat reasons. 

This unclarity further adds to their feelings of potf/erlessness ; one 
cannot attenpt to change rules when the locus of rule making is vague, 
diffuse, and inaccessible. Positive energy to bring about school change 
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is thus transformed into frustration in the faoe of the arbitrary and 
unclear application of rules* 

Friedenberg discusses many efforts at rule application as veritable 
"oerenonies of huniliation/' e.g., pupils must publically ask permission 
of their teachers to go to the bathroom, bathrooms which are frequently 
kept locked. At times the teacher vdll check to be sure the student 
is not teasing by asking, "Do you really need to go?" "Again?” 

"Are you sure?" Needless to say, this creates a form of social embar- 
assment that is unnecessary, unnecessary^ that is^ except to maintain 
clarity about who is in charge* 

Other efforts at maintaining discipline pervade the life of the 
student* The enforcement of a petty, bureaucratic set of inperson£il 
regulations creates personally embarassing, privacy«destroying circixn- 
stanoes* One principal indicated he punished boys by paddling them 
in the presence of other studer.ts in order to **make the humiliation 
much clearer and thus a more effective disciplinary weapon*" Those 
who work daily in the schools often overlook or minimize the dehumanizing 
nature of what is an ongoing experience for many youngsters* The 
movie. High School, is a iiulti-sensory recapturing of the day-to-day 
destruction of school youth, and their helplessness in the face of 
what is incurred "for their own good*" It is not surprising that many 
students would rather go to the principal and face paddling for 
disciplinary cases, than go to various school counselors or social 
vx>idcers who are seen to practice deceit, spread nmors and cdminister 
an emotioned oontrol and punishment regarded as much more painful and 
humiliating than physical paddling itself* 

The extent of niles and regulations in the school far outweighs 
any rhetoric about desires to see students polioe their own lives * 

High school nilc books list scores of detailed niles on where to be, 
how to be, and when to be, e*g* , regulations for movanent of students 
in the halls; regulations relative to students leaving classxoons, etc* 

The elaboration and escalation of a oonoem for order (which is a meaning- 
ful issue to any social institution) into universal and petty details 
and oontzols must appeeuc as an absurd response to fears of adult loss 
of oontrol* One student, reflecting upon the overcontrolling organiza- 
tion of school life, oonments: 
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^R^ai^ing time and rigidity^ may I eay that a typical high 
eohool echedule pute a straight^ jacket upon a etudent who eeeke 
w le<^ more. The typical high echool echedule ie the eame. 

^kxy <^ter day^ with no allowance for the etudent either to pur^ 
eue tndtvidual intereete or to take extra coureee or do inde- 
pendent etudy that he might want to do.... Moet echedulee 
hametnng the etudent from doing theee thinge, thue inducing 
tn ^ the feeling that he ie doing only what the authoHtiee 
wiu let^ Hxm do, and not what he may need. He, under thie 
eyetem, eventually loeee all individual incentive and becomee 
an automaton. Thue rigidity producee boredom, reeentment, and 
depreeeion . " 

A tranendous nunber of school rules relate to students* lif^st^le 
choLoes, rather than to acadendc perfocmanoe. ITius rules about student 
dress, hair length, and styles of "having fun" are arbitrary neans of 
enforcing a narrow set of societal standards throu^ a control-oriented 
inanagenent system. 

One effect of the enforoenent of discip linar y standards is that 
the standards so enforced usually belong to the majority or dominant 
culture, in this case the representation of the white and middle 
class culture. Blacks, Browns, Asian-Americans and Itotive Anericans 
never find their wn traditions enforced in school rules, and often 
find them defined out. ihe effect of these racist practices is to 
further alienate minority students from the culture of the sdK»l. 
Inevitably, then, minority studente proud of their \mique cultures 
beocroe habitual rule-breakers, deviants to the majority culture's 
rules and standards. Whites who see menters of minorities as generally 
lawless and troublemakers find their perceptions oonfimed through the 
application of these culturally discriminatory rules and standards. 

The cycle of racist self-confirmation is thus oonpleted once again. 

Sdhool Decision-Making Structures 

The decision-making structure of the school also hi^Ughts the 
issues of control, ihe school usually is operated as a formal bureau- 
cracy, with key adninistrators making the inportant decisions for all 
o®ponents of the school. If other grotps are consulted they are just 
that, consulted; teachers and students have no formal and little 
infoimal influence on the decisions regarding operation of basic 
sdK»l policies and programs. Ckioe basic decisions are made, teachers 
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in particular do have sore autonony^ in staff planning or individual 
teaching, to innovate and determine portions of the curricular or 
instructional process. 

It is at least a dilemna that an institution so potent in the 
lives of its students and ocmnunity permits them so little direct say 
in hoa the organization operates. Principals' postures regarding the 
oonnunity generedly are buffering attenpts to keep the ocmnunity out 
or ignorant so won't mess things i?)." Students' ideas seldbm 

are sought or permitted to influence policy; the assunptions of control 
and the assumed justness of standards clearly make such procedures 
unnecessary, often the principal, toor is uncomfortable with this 
hierard^ of pcwer. Many principals ocnplain they do not make key 
decisions because they themselves are inpotent. Of course there are 
ma:^ constraining pressures on any adninistrator^ but it is clear that 
a principal has najor leeway in making key decisions . 

The result of traditional dedsion-nudcing structures is that blacks 
and brcMns, students and teachers as well are controlled primarily by 
white adninistrators. Blacks are oortrollod by whites » students are 
oontrolled by teachers , and the vdiole learning process is oontrolled by 
decisions which confirm adult roles and traditions • Regardless of 
their social, ethnic or racial backgrounds, or their level in the school 
status hierarchy, many students are engaged in a oommon quest— a search 
for seme control over their school lives. 

The widespread extent of students' desires for more power in their 
schools is shown in a recent Life magazine study of high schools. 

Ihis study reported that 58% of all students (rural, suburban, and urban) 
want a larger role in deciding sdiool policy, 66% want to participate 
in determining sdiool rules and curriculum, and 48% think th^ should 
have a hand in determining disciplinary measures and the way classes 
are run. Ihe most ooninon operationalization of these desires is the 
non-democratic student government, where students partici.pate by per- 
mission of duly constituted authorities. In most cases student 
governments do nothing of inportanoe, have inspired little more than 
apathy, cynicism and misunderstanding in students who continue to feel 
powerless in a system which has not genuinely permitted them any real 
or broad influence on their educationed life. 
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Tnist 

One outoone of these organ! zationcil structures and processes is 
an institution fraught with distrust. Students do not trust teachers 
to be truly oonoemed about than. They seldom feel teachers treat 
them as adults, worthy of trust and respect, tteachers do not 
trusted by students, and do not trust them, in return. Blade students 
and brown students do not trust white students, and the reverse is true 
as well. Minority students, especially, do not trust the staff. And, 
many staff members assure that minority students are especially untrust- 
worthy. Educators do not trust parents to understand or a^reciate a 
good alucation, or their difficult roles in implementing it. Many 
oonmunity menbers do not trust the professioned staff to understand 
their needs and values and either implement them in the school or 
appreciate their value nonetheless. 

The enphasis on control of youth reflects, as we have noted, a 
oonoem for order on the assumption that students cannot or will not be 
responsible for their own self-control. Thus, a major socialization 
goal of adolescence, acquiring self-control, is absent from life in 
school, and a pattern is substituted that keeps them in a childlike 
state. The larger nunber of petty rules and disciplinary regulations 
is one more example of the expectation that students cannot be trusted 
to behave well, will misbehave unless they are ruled ti^tly and 
unless discipline is achdnistered externally and forcefully. Students' 
lade of involvement in school decision making is based on the cultural 
assuiption that students cannot be trusted to make competent or objec- 
tive decisions. Moreover, it is based on the epectation that students 
do not know what they need. 

The result of these processes is that students lose trust in the 
oonoem and oompetenoe of their educational staffs to have their interests 
at heart. In the face of this perception, students and irentoers of the 
oewnunity often lose faith in the entire system of educational repres- 
entation. The representation system only works vdien a constituency 
trusts its representatives, has access and mutual communication witti 
them, and can hold them accountable throuc^i recall, re-election, etc. 

In the case of schools, open and honest communication between students 
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and teachers is rare* Ttie demand for distance and inpersonal relations 
takes precedence over mutual conversation on inportant matters* 
ftoreover, students have no real process for nonitoring or holding the 
staff accountable* Thus there is a loss of trust in the ability of 
the st£iff to represent their interests and make viable decisions in 
their behalf* 

Without trustf the school edifice starts to cruible* One edition 
is to try to operate without trust, and this requires coercion and 
oomnand to produce behavior previously produced b/ willing and trusting 
conformity* This is the option most selected by adidnistrators faced 
with the dilenma of mistrust* The second option, new selected by many 
students, is to distance oneself from the sdhool and give up on its 
relevance for them; this appears to be an acceptable adaptation to a 
hostile environment* third option, now selected by seme students 
and parents, is to replace trust with power, this time their ewn, and 
to seek themselves to control the sc^iool in their own interest* The 
fourth option, seldcm used but often discussed. Is to seek to open up 
clogged oaimunication and influence channels, to seek an alteration 
of control patterns, and to seek to rebuild patterns of oollaboration, 
mutual trust and respect throughout the school* Each strategy has its 
am disadvantages and advantages; each has its place in the nyriad 
attenpts to change tiiis fundamented featUL'e of modem schooling* 

Action Steps Consistent With These Analyses 

Strong le a de r ship should be exerted to counter the prevailing 
ideology regarding control of studencs* Ah alternative system of norms 
that supports student self-oontrol and self-direction should be stated 
and suqpported* Clearly this involves more than words; it requires 
follomp actions that can help iirplement new professional norms* 

Teaciiers and students should be rewarded for developing autonomous 
learning activities that do not operate under adult controls* 

More veuried contacts should be generated between students and 
teachers that break dewn the status distance created by the obligations 
to control and to be oontrolled* If status privileges and distinctiois 
can be altered, the autocratic power relationship that iiipedes collabora- 
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tive learning and that develops distrust also may be eliminated. Hiis 
does not mean that students and teadiers must love each other or be 
“buddy-buddy/* but that the strong caste lines that prevent honest and 
open interchange among teachers and learners should be eroded. 

Peer oollaboraicion among students can be encouraged and stressed 
as a oollective lear ning activity. It is dear that the student 
groi^ ploys an important role in students * perceptions of their own 
fate in school and their educational achievement; the attenpt to free 
these resources for autononous learning nwy capitalize on sone of the 
healthiest dynamics of adolescent relations. Students who fear peer 
rejection f or vho find adults inpeding peer interaction, cannot s\jpport 
one another's learning efforts. Many of these problems in peer trust 
are exacerbated by norms and rules in the classroom which serve to 
separate students and to pit them agednst one another. Vehicles for 
inspiring intergroup collaboration on issues of o anio n interest, and 
norms which proclaim a value for cultural and individual differences 
should be developed and ijiplemented. 

It is especially inportant to develop alternative organizational 
forms for students cdrea<^ €dienated from the traditional adult 
control structures of school— minority groijp stu3ents and poor stud^ts. 
Creative and imaginative programning also can seek ways to involve 
minority and majority students, lower class and middle class students, 
in joint activities that utilize their diverse talents, views and styles 
for mutual benefit. 

An inportant activity grorps of students ca;: collaborate upon is 
the establishment of new sets of rules and regulations regarding 
student behavior in school (or student and faculty behavior for that 
matter). One benefit of such activity is that it places the respon- 
sibility for establishing what rules may be ntioessary in the hands of 
those people most affected by them. Moreover, it establishes an arena 
in which students can eaqperienoe woxicing with ethnic diversity and can 
attenpt to set rules that are satisfactory to a variety of cultured 
traditions. 

It is essential that new interned decision-maJeing structures be 
created in schools whereby stuclents can have more direct control over 
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the mauiagerial and educationciL decisions eU^fecting their ooninon lives* 
Such oontrol does not mean merely more advice^ counsel or involvement, 
but rather more participation in actual decision*-making and sheudng 
in the exercise of legitimate power over school prograns, discipline 
policies, personnel matters and budgets. 

In many of these activities it will be inportant for the admin- 
istrator to take active and sustained leadership, not merely to 
announce a program and step out of the way* Adults often have a lot 
to offer students, and nothing stated herein should suggest that they 
do not, or that adults should adopt a laissez-faire posture so students 
can fall flat on their faces and be told "I told you so*" But help, or 
teaching, is not the same as control, and it is the high degree of 
overoontroUing of student behavior we seek to alter* 



Oboectivea. 

More schools need to shc>r an increased conmitxnent to student 
choice and decisionrinalcing about their own educational programs* 
However, frequently there is no epparatus for the expression of 
oollective interests except for tokenistic student councils or 
non-voting advisory oomnittees* Schools ocnmitted to student 
oollective expression and influence have tried various forms of 
representative governments or total school meetings for decision- 
making* Bew have been successful because they fail to deal with 
real issues in meaningful ways for most of the student bo(^* 

We propose here a model for a participatory governance structure 
that is designed to involve and educate students in educational 
policy making* 

Irnplmentationm 

1* A representative structure of students, staff and oonvnunity 
should be establislied to meet regularly for purposes of 
policy-making, such policies to be administered by the 
principal and his staff who would be accountable to the 
school governance strucrture* Representatives would be 
elected from the stixflent bod^ and oonmunity organization, 
with the students having no less than 1/2 the tot£d. voting 
menhership* 



Acticin Plan: To create a structure for student 



parti crLpation in schcx>l governance 
and formulation of educational 
policy* 
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2* Piepresentatives would be responsible to tdieir o^istituencies 
and iTBthods would be develop^ to insure ongoing oonminication 
between representatives and constituents. It is essential that 
oonstituencies develop and oonmunicate their opinions on issues 
t±ieir wishes on forthooning decision items, etc. LiJcewise, it 
is essential that representatives inform their oonstituencies 
regarding past actions and future issues. Ihese procedures 
are vital to the success of any governance structure and 
should not treated lightly. Methods of oenmunication and 
accountability could include the following ; 

a. each student representative would have a cer tain body 
of students to contact regularly , individually or in 
group settings, for their opinions and desires on issues. 

b. open forums or speak-outs oould be held regularly with 
the governance body, so that its m^ibers can assess the 
opinion and needs of their constituents on a variety 
of issues. 

c. meetings of the governance body should be open to allow 
for input by constituents before voting takes place 

on issues. 

d . the agendas for meetings of the governance body should 
be developed with input from constituents as well as 
marbers of that body, and should be posted before 
each meeting for the information of constituents who 
might wish to attend. 

e. minutes of meetings should be shared widely. 

3. A curriculvm on the exercise of political power, available to 
all students, should be heavily linked to the operation of the 
governance boc^. without ongoing formed education on political 
processes many students are not likely to a^reciate or utilize 
the governance botfy or opportunities for their own involve- 
ment in student governance. The strength of the student 
representation in the governance structure is related to the 
interest and support of the student body. This curriculum 
should not be presented by anyone formally connected with the 
school unless the students explicitly request it. Under any 
circimstanoe, the students should identify and select their 
own resource. 

4. Time for governance body sessions, conmittee meetings, and 
meetings with oonstituencies should be provided during school 
hours so that they may be an integral part of the student’s 
education in school, as a serious and not a tokenistic activity 
In addition, all members of the governance beefy should have 
full access to the information required to decide a policy or 
program matter. Information is a form of expertise and power , 
and if information is highly controlled so is the entire 
system. 

The issues dealt with by the governance body should be real 
and jjiportant. Policies on rules and regulations, staffing. 
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special programs, desegregation, teacher evaluation cire real 
and relevant. Discussions of school dances, boosters and the 
like may be better dealt with in oonmittee structures, as they 
are not vital to the (^ration of the school . 

Value Diletmae and IsBueo for the 

1. A governance structure, as proposed here, is not an advisory 
group, and will demand alternate authority for policy making 
in eureas and ways in which the administrator may or may not 
be comfortable. *niis dilenma is heightened if the oentred 
adninistration or School Board does not recognize the authority 
of the school's governance body and places accountability to 
them solely in the principal's lap. If the principal himself 
does not have ultimate authority in his school he can hardly 
be responsible for decisions he has not made. If at some 
point legitimate authority is not directly provided or delegated 
to the new structure, it will be doomed. 

2. Pressure rosy be placed on the administrator to "play down" the 
significance of this governance activity because it violates 
tile traditionsil definition of the student's role and profes*- 
sional norms of control and expertise. Parents who are 
threatened by increased po^r for their offspring in any 
setting, also may mobilize against the principal. 

3. The need for meetings between representatives and their con- 
stitu^cies, the need for tine to digest information, the need 
for time to m^t as a new structure all challenge the traditional 
uses of tine in an academic institution. The principal will 
undoubtedly be under pressure to justify the tine and energy 
ej^jended on apparently "political" activities, and the tine lost 
from apparently "educational" pursuits. Of course, his 
rationale probably rests secure on some notion of the typical 
resistances and wastes of tine in school that may be countered 
by a collaborative governance form, but the case will have to 

be made nonetheless. 

4. These dilemmas onoe again heighten three factors: 

a. ^e administrator's ocmnitnent to the concept of partic- 
ipatory governance in this form and his willingness to 
risk a great deal on it. 

b. his tediniccd skills in planning an intellectual and 
political jiostifi cation for this venture and in pre- 
senting it cleeucly to varied peu:1:ies. And, his technical 
skills in oocnnunicating such a oonplex and innovative 
idea both within and without the school. 

c. his political savvy in developing support for this 
governance structure elsewhere in the system. He 
cannot go it alone, and must have an additional power 
base sudi as organized student, teacher or conmunity 
bodies, or a coalition of all three. 
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Action Plan: To provide a clear student grievance 

procedure for a school or school system. 



Objeativee, 

One of the najor problems in schools is that students feel 
they lack a meaningful way of prosecuting their grievances. 

Ihe request for a formal procedure is an outgrowth of the lack of 
student-teacher trust and the failure of informal means of oonnuni- 
cation and concern. Without fornal or infomal channels that wodc 
students resort to more "illegitinate” methods that offend or 
threaten st€iff with a resultant increase in tensicai between students 
and staffs axvd, at timeSf hostile oonnunity involvement. This 
action plan proposes a grievance prooecltune for students which 
lays out, st^ by step, mechanians to be utilized by the oonplainant. 
It moves from discussions in early steps to more escalated procedures 
when proceeding steps are not effective. 

Imp lementation . 

1. Ihe student with a grievance should discuss it with the person 
involved — student or staff member^if he feels he can. If he 
does not feel free to do so, he should bypass this step. Hie 
dangers of subtle teacher retaliation to student grievances 
are so great that no student should be required to be very 
vulnerable during a grievance procedure. 

2. The stidents should ^scuss the issue with classmates or staff 
members to see if tJiey consider it a justified concern. 

3. The grievance should be put into written form, with whatever 
docimentation ndght be helpful. Others may sign this docOment, 
attesting to its veracity if th^ wish. 

4. The petition developed in (3) should be shared simultaneously 
with the teacher and the principal. A written response should 
be requested. 

5. If the teacher's response is unsatisfactory, the petition and 
the response should be presented, with the reasons for its un- 
satisfactoriness stated, to the principal. He is then required 
to respond in writing. 

6. If this response is not satisfactory to the student, and if no 
resolution is forthocming, a copy should be presented to the 
superintendent . 

7. If the problan still remains, the plaintiff should write to the 
President of the School Board, presenting the petition and 
requesting an appeeuranoe before the Board at its next meeting. 

He should indicate to the Board that he is notifying the local 
newspapers and other media of the grievance, his action, and 
his scheduled appearance. And finally, he should try to have 
an attorn^ acocmpany him to the School Board meeting. 

Value Dilermae and leeuee for the Adminietrator. 

1. The procedure provides organizationad legitimacy for students' 
ocmplaints by establishing various foruns for hearings, eac^ 
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one with the potential to build constituencies which may 
pit themselves agcdnst one another. The publicity attendant 
on the latter steps may cause the adninistrator considerable 
, enibarassment which he might prefer to avoid altogether . 

2. A school principal who supports this procedure for his school 

faoe opposition fran his staff, superintendent or school 
board ncnbers when he tries to isplement it. Teachers , in 
particular, may feel it erodes their authority and opens them 
up to continual harassment. He may question whether this 
grievance prooedure has sufficient priority that he Ccires to 
defend and support it becaase of the risk. 

3. Students might collude to escalate the prooedure beyond the 
early steps in order to dramatize their broader diseU^fection 
with the school. This could be very costly in time and energy 
for the principal and staff and is likely to enrage staff, 
superint^ent and board if it beocnes a process used often 

by man/ students. 

4. Teachers may feel that they, too, are subject to substantial 
arbitrary ocxitzol in the school, and that they, too, desire a 
prooedure of this sort. 

5. It is unclear whether the plan as suggested here really pro- 
vides enough support for the students wishing to utilize it. 
Some students may need help in writing a petition, and many 
students will have difficulty in gaining access to, or hiring 
the services of a lawyer. Perhaps a special onhudsman role 
ml^t help facilitate the use of this grievance prooedure, 
and perh£^ the school systan ought to guarantee the services 
of a lawyer for student grievances whenever students feel 
one is needed. 

6. If an adndnistrator considers that he is truly a student 
advocate then he will want to isplement such a prooedure, 
yet at the same time he will have to be a master strategist 
to get it approved and fsdrly utilized over' time. Some 
well-intended advocates are not astute strategists and may 
require consultation and help from others to inplement this 
grievance prooedure successfully. 



Action Plan: To build staff support for increased 
student freedcnv/autonony in the life 
of the school. 



Objeotivee, 

Adults sometimes subscribe in theory to the idea of increased 
freedon for youth but fear it in practice. Often they fear it 
because they believe that an increase in student freedom means a 
decrease in their own ability to influence youth, and that they 
will be put in a less powerful position themselves. Further, 
seme teachers do not recognize that in the absence of legitimate 
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freedom# youth will seek and often find it through informal means. 
We propose herewith an inservioe training program for staff that 
can help teadiers deal with their fears around student freedom 
and sensitize them to the areas and processes by which they can 
provide autonomy and authority to students. 

Implemefitation, 

1. Resources should be provided that can help teachers understand; 

a. the needs of students for greater autonomy in school. 

b. the behaviors of adults that constrain the autonomy 
of students# including the organizational practices 
of school policies cuid programs. 

c. the needs for control that adults have and their 
reactions to greater autonony for students. The fears 
and fantasies of individual teachers should be explored# 
for the strength of irrational elements in the individual 
can undercut the most rational motivations to change. 
Desensitization to the perceived threat of student free- 
dom may occur through en^athetic and systematic 
ackno/ledgment that such fears deserve attention. 

2. An ongoing training program can be established that provides 
for constant gathering of data and exploration of values 
and practices on these issues with staff menbers. 

3. Students in the school should be used as nonitors or in other 
ways make input into this trcdning program. 

4 . The principal should be prepared to provide extra incentives 
and rewards for teachers who can actualize these new behaviors 
in their classes. All the traditional rewards systems 
(prestige# merit increases# evaluations# etc.) should be 
available. 

5. The principal himself should take the lead in demonstrating new 
behaviors with respect to students. And# he should be able to 
demonstrate more freeing behavior with his teachers as well# 
liberating their resources for more autononous work in school. 

Value Dilemme and laauea for the Adniniatrator 

1. The administrator may not wish to provide freedom for the staff 
to the extent that he is advocating it for students— ^which# in 
turn may mean that he is pers^ally not oonmitted to providing 
great freedom for students either. In such a case the 
principal's owi fears and fantasies can become clarified and 
he may be helped to deal with them honestly. 

2. Such clarification of his own position can help the administra- 
tor strengthen his own oomnitment to reducing control over 
students. Such clarification can also strengthen the staffs' 
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position on this issue and can lead to staff conflict over the 
matter if there is not consensus to provide autonon^ for 
students. The administrator must be ^le to recognize such 
a conflict situation as an inevitable part of the democratic 
process and not becone threatened by it to the point that the 
issue of student autoncmy and self-direction becones clouded 
by the issue of staff disunity. In fact# steff conflict can 
point out the necessity for self-direction if different groups 
are to identify and articulate their am needs and negotiate 
their differences. 

3. Some students# perhaps many# at first will be dismayed by and 
resistant to greater autonony. Having grown up without it# 
they may not knew hew to take advantage of it and may be 
threatened by the choices and opportunities with \^hich they 
are faced. Certainly their parents will object be* innova- 
tions of this sort. The principal and teachers will have to 
decide whether this means a program of reduced control 
should not be tried. Should it be tried only for students 
who want it? Will sane students need special tradning or 
preparation in how to use their freedom? 




eeme to me that you haoe to take a poeition. You are the guy 
vho hae to eay that in your beet profeaeionat judgment thie ie the 
Day it*e going to be. HoD^ it seems to me that you take that position 
on *order, ' What I think some of us are arguing for is that these 
are the kinds of decisions administrators have to make in terns of 
program^ curriculum^ and everything else. We have to stand up and 
say^ *Heyj from a professional point of vieDj to service the needs of 
our kidSj this is where we stand. 

An administrator's advocacy 
' of professionalism. 



wonder if change on a meaningful level has ever really occurred on 
the initiative of professionals. We have all become much more reapon- 
sive to the need for change in the face of violence^ and the thing 
that really made it very hard for me wjien we had our own confrontation 
Was to hear from the kids. When the kids closed the school and 
Presented the demands j then things began to happen and they 
happened very rapidly. I just wonder if historically there have been 
any major changes in education as a field without some major revo^ 
lution of some sort in the social oi^r. Perhaps it didn*t always 
have to take the form of violence y but I have the feeling we 've 
always been reactive rather than anticipatory." 

Another administrators 
reflection on the conservative 
character of professionalism. 



"You know the resistance in your central staff y and you know 'fdte 
resistance elsewhere. I think you sometimes have to aayy *O.K.y 
let's go . ' 1 think in a sense you have to conspire with elements of 
the cotmunity; you have to pick out those forces that will attempt 
to create a crisis without letting it get out of control^ so that it 
will bring pressure on your boa*d. " 

An administrator's notion 
of how accountability can 
become power to alter 
professional stances. 
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V, Professionalism and Acoountability 



The iMo prior chapters have discussed sane of the issues regoroing 
racism and adult control in educational systems. Hiese two themes are 
joined again intricately in the nature of professional assmptions and 
practioes which undergird modem schooling. In practice, professionalism 
operates to support white control and dcminance of schools , and white 
middle class standards for educational programs and achievements. 
Moreover, professionalism supports and provides a rationale for adult 
patterns of control over youth. 

The Professional Political System 

The professional nature of the school is intimately connected with 
its political nature and the two cannot be separated. The special 
oonpetenoe of professionals essentially revolves around their alleged 
expertise in knaving what is good for their clients, and being able to 
make objective decisions about the experiences or treatments that are 
in their clients' best interests. Since it is assumed that profess ioneds 
can and will make judgments on behalf of their clients, the latter are 
not thought to need poder to determine things for thoieelves. It is 
assumed that it is professional expertise which leads to wise decisions 
about the course of service or treatment; therefore the client often 
is not even oonsulted about the form and direction of this service. 

It also is assumed that only professionals can judge the efficacy 
of the service delivered; thus the client is not needed or allowed to 
evaluate the delivery. Moreover, the client usually lacks a voice in 
school decision-making and is unable to effect change in the quality 
or kind of services he is offered. 

It is not at all clear that these assumptions about the benevolent 
and functional nature of professionalism really operate that way in 
practice. In the first place, not all professionals are expert in the 
multitude of oonplex skills involved in the educational process occurring 
both within and without the sdiool. Seoond, it is not clear that 
professionals really do act with the best interests of their clients at 
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heart. In some cases they do not know their clients* best interests, 
or apply their standards of the good life to clients vto may have other 
values and goals. Even when prof^sionals ' notions of the clients' 
interests are consistent with the clients' notions of his interests, 
the professional still may not act on the clients' interests, for 
he has his ovm interests to deal with. Professionals, too, have become 
a class, a collective group that has seme of its own interests to protect, 
and vhen these interests run counter to those of the clients ' , the pro- 
fessionals ' self-interests often take precedence. A siitple exanple may 
be the conflict betaveen using funds to raise teachers' salaries or to 
purdiase recreational materials for students; with a limited supply 
of funds students' interests and teachers' interests are juxtaposed. 

Of course this is natural in a democratic society where conflicts of 
interest are to be expected. But this' natural conflict does challenge 
the assumptions that professionals will act in their clients' best 
interests and that, therefore, clients do not need to monitor profes- 
sional behavior . 

Professionalism is the glue that binds together a disparate 
group of staff members into a collective body. It identifies the 
fact that they all received special training for their roles, that 
they all have a oonmon base of expertise, and that they all have sane 
interests in ocimon. One of these interests, of course, is the 
medntenanoe of their status vis-arvis those of other statuses in the 
school— students an^or parents. *nius, one of the internal meanings 
of professionalism is the status and opportunity to be in control of 
students, and staff norms and oannDn practices support this control 
orientation. Teachers who violate these norms, either in their views 
and behaviors with students or in innovative classrocm practices that 
seek lesser control, may be charged with the ultimate sanction, that of 
being "unprofessional." ^us, professionalism also becomes a set of norms 
for exerting peer social control over other faculty nembers. 

Professional norms of expertise also serve as inadvertent barriers 
to effective oo 1 la borati.on ainmg teadiers. Isolation is pervasive 
because each teacher is assumed to be a fully conpetent professional and 
often is shut off in his or her autonomous classroom. Observations or 
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suggestions by peers often are perceived as intrusive threats to one's 
am ociipetenoe. The teacher who asks for help often is perceived 
as inoonpetent, and thus wariness and isolation characterizes staff 
relations. The collegial support v^ch teachers need if they are to 
innovate is laddjig. 

Ihe majority of school professionals sorvicing racial minorities 
are idiite. In general, then, they ccme from a different social group 
and culture than their clients. Their profesjsional expertise and 
decisions, which shape the curriculun and the program, reflect their own 
vhite culture and as such are biased against the interests of their 
blade and brown clients. White educators sijtply cannot be counted on to 
knew and meet the needs of black and bcoMi students and oemnunities. 

Another factor in the relationship between professionalism and 
racism is the way that causation for school failure is assessed and 
placed in the laps of minority students and their families. The 
professional often ignores or denies the roles vMch schools and the 
[n^ofessiai play in undereducating or miseducating students, and in 
maintaining the societal stata<» quo. The readiness of the white pro- 
fessional to anticipate school failure and deprecate the learning 
potential of black and brown students facilitates "professional” 
decisions to remove poor learners frem the "normal” classroom, to track 
them with other slow or "disadvantaged" learners, to put than into 
special education or oenpensatory programs, etc. White norms, vdiite 
standards, and white cultures blind the white professional to the actual 
potentials of minority group students who appear "different" from vdiite 
middle-class students. Physical and sorial distance from the minority 
ooimiunity permits the white professional to maintain ignorance of the 
black and brown ^tures and to stereotype minority group students 
and their oemnunities. 

This discussion indicates that professionalism makes it possible 
for e3<pertise to be assumed vtere it may not be warranted; for cultural 
hegemony to be transmitted without alternative irputs; for one class 
of people in school to feel they know all thty need to know about another 
class of people; and for one class of people to make decisions for 
odiers without the others having democratic recourse to nonitor, approve 
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or influence those decisions. Undoubtedly, many teachers and a<inin- 
istrators would agree with this analysis. But the stronghold of the 
nyth of value-free and esqpert professi^ialism locks almost all educators 
into b^vior patterns and norms that they evidently cannot avoid. 

Professionalism and Acoountability 

We have indicated seme of the ways in which professionalism fails 
to provide clients with w^s of assessing or influencing the nature 
of the ^stem or the services being delivered. The lack of acoountability 
of the educational profession and school institution to students and 
their parents has massive fall-out in the form of protecting inoenpetent 
teachers, disregarding the legitimate and changing needs of youth, ax^ 
maintedning institutional racism. 

The profusion, being white controlled, is of course especially 
unaccountable to the minority oonitunity. The dilemna of acoountability 
takes potent shape when blacks and browns do not often appear as staff 
members; thus, they do not help control the schools from the top of 
the hierarchy, since the schools are not aooount^le to clients, black 
and brewn oonmunities do not control their schools from the bottom 
either. The white oonmunity usually has more "representatives" on the 
staff to present their cultural priorities, and, more often, they 
have informal access to staff members as they live within their oonmunity. 

Greater accountability will require profound changes in professional 
norms and in the delivery of services. Such changes are bound to chal- 
lenge many of the practices which support racism and the oppression of 
students in schools. Professionals will not be permitted to maintain 
unilateral control of sdxx^l life, nor an autonony which has permitted 
them, historically, to deliver inadequate services and to isolate 
themselves from their clients # the oenmunity , and eadi other . Teacher 
unionism will grow, but so too will pressures from students and 
oonmunities unless professional accountability is built into school 
practices and teacher contracts. There already are clauses in seme 
teacher contracts that allow for teacher dismiss2d if prejudicial 
b^vior can be proved— and such dismissals are bound to occur. In 
seme ^sterns, staff hiring and promotion is being decidbd by represen- 
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tative governance bodies of teachers# administrators# students and 
oomnunity# and evaluation of teachers for maintenance or termination 
is an inevitable progression of this activity. Continued legitimate 
opportunities for political conversation and activity between profes- 
sionals and non-pr-.fessionals# between staff# students and oonmunity# 
are bound to change the nature of traditional professional role 
definitions# and to politicize school-oomnunity participants. A nore 
viable educational institution msy emerge as the result. 

The dilBTina of professional control cuid accountability is 
especially poignant for the minority professional. If the blade or 
brown administrator sees his accountability primarily to the minority 
students and oonmunity# he will be charged by mary of his white 
colleagues with violation of professional norms. If the black or 
brown administrator sedcs to utilize his intimate knowledge of racism 
to educate his oolleagues# and to institute change# he runs the risk 
of outright rejection and sabotage by white oolleagues. Since the 
profession is oontzolled by whites# a confrontation with professional 
norms is usually a confrontation with v^hite power and oontrol. When 
a blade or brown administrator challenges this oontrol# he is especially 
resisted# and prof^ional norms and standards are frequently utilized 
as the vdiicle for attack. Even a white administrator# aggressively 
engaging in educational reforms to eliminate institutional racism can 
become the target of attack on the basis of unprofessional conduct# 
e.g. # "questioning the hunene motivations of professionals toward 
their stiidents." 

If power for central educational decisions is to rest in the hands 
of the client# it is important to define v^o is the client. Is it the 
students or their parents? \9e cannot assume that students and their 
parents are in closer accord than students and their teachers# though 
in the case of minority group populations there may be some unifying 
threads borne out of racial issues that bind parents and their children. 
If students are determined to be the clients# in whose hands will rest 
ultimate pewer? What will this mean for professionals? Will expert 
knowledge and experience be utilized adequately or soomed? Will the 
consequent educational system be any more relevant and successful for 
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the student than the professionally dondnated one » or is some ocmbin- 
ation of student and professional expertise needed? 

And what if the focus of control is seen as the domain of the 
ocninunity as client? Is the oonmunit^ made up solely of parents of 
children in the schools * or does it contain others as well? What if 
the school is moving towards innovative practices deened desirable by 
teachers and students , but considered "dangerous" or undesirable by 
the oonmunity? In such a case, vrtiose values rule? Those of the teacher 
or the parent? Can professionals bow to that segment of the oonmunity 
with which they agree and ignore that segment with which they disagree? 
(Vhat will oonmunity control mean for the professional? 

It is obvious that there are value dilenmas inherent in the issues 
of professionalism cund accountability or client control* But regardless 
of where the power lies — in the profession, in the institution, or in 
the client— institutional accountability to the student for his learning 
nust pervade all decisions that are made. 

Without question, the ccnmunity control movement is affecting the 
current school-oonnunity relationship* Most school systems have oome 
to recognize that their isolation from their oonmunities has had negative 
oonsequenoes and thus are groping for ways to involve their oonmunities 
more fully while retaining essential control* However, mar^ oonmunities 
are demanding more than involvement* ihey are making non-negotiable 
demands for control over the internal structure and relationships 
of their cwn schools and oonmunity, including the selection of prin- 
cipals and the context of the curriculum as it relates to culture, 
politics, values, concepts and philosophies of education and the like* 
Their non-negotiable demands are being presented, not discussed or 
debated, and dissident oonmunities are determined to inclement them 
with or without the support and encouragement of vhite-oontrolled 
institutions * 

In the face of this growing oomnunity-oontrol movement it .is 
unlikely that school systons will be permitted to stop at tokenistic 
measures for oommunity involvement* Involvement will have to be 
meaningful and influiential, and shared decision-making between school 
and oonmunity will beocme a forced reality for many school systems as 
oonmunities organize and utilize their power* 
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Action Steps Consistent With Hiese Analyses 

Citizen advisory oonmittees should be established to advise 
school personnel on needed programs, emissions, and policies* Better 
still, plans should be initiated for a governance board consisting of 
school faculty, students and oommunity r^xesentatives* It is inopera- 
tive that racial m^rity groups be represented as separate interest 
groups in order that minority opinion be legitimized and expressed 
collectively • 

Oonnunity maibers should be utilized in the school as volunteers, 
as paid aides, as classroom consultants to teachers, as curriculum 
planners and developers, as researchers of the oomnunity’s needs, as 
resouroes to the school about their culture and about the problems of 
the oomnunity, and as active participants in school-community servioe 
projects. Utilization of oemnunity nenbers puts the school in closer 
touch with its clients' needs and resources* It also increases its 
clients' access to the school and their ability to hold the school 
accountable* 

Medianisms should be c^rationalized to permit more informal 
communication between teachers and students, and teachers and caimuni^ 
menbers* Such oomnunication can serve to decrease professional isolation 
and oonnunity alienation* 

To the extent that all relevant academic decisions are made by 
professionals, professionals still control the local school apparatus* 
With or without an alternative governance council or advisory committee, 
students and parents should have greater dedsion-making influence on 
the daily decisions that determine the content and the process of 
instructional activities* Ihis could take the immediate form of greater 
student selection of courses and course materials, parental or oonnunity 
selection of a school principal and participation in the selection of 
a staff* 

Students should be encouraged, and credit provided, to create or 
arrange innovative learning experiences outside of the school* Students 
can sedc out ocmiunity agencies or institutions, or individual scholars 
or enraftsmen, and take instruc:tion in skills from them outside of 
normal classes, hours, requirements, etc* Ihis instructional form 
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evades the presumption that gcxd instruction can only OGme from an 
accredited professional. 

The principal or administrator can take leadership to encourage 
students' assessment and articulation of their learning goals and 
needs* This procedure would avoid the assunption that only professicnruds 
knew the answers to these questions , and should provide data that can 
guide a more effective educational enterprise* 

Students ^uld be encouraged, and provided the resources, to take 
the lead in establishing a faculty evaluation procedure* Students' 
own standards stould be the guiding principles heire, and these data 
should provide an effective vehicle for assessing client satisfacticni 
with the services being delivered in the individual classroom* 

Students should be encouraged to set up their own courses 
within school* may teach them, or arrange for others to teach, 

but their own inplementation of new leeuening activities is necessary* 

Such an approach also may take advantage of the potency involved in 
students' teaching and learning from other students* 

TUne administrator should take the lead, in oomnunity and ooUegial 
councils f in encouraging the bypassing or eradication of accreditation 
and credentializing practices which exclude excellent teachers from 
working in the sdhool because of their failure to attend ooUege, grad- 
uate, student teach, or fulfill any of the irrelevant criteria the pro- 
fessionally controlled apparatus requires* We all know there are master 
teachers in the oomnunity vdio oould do an excellent job in school if th^ 
oould be used* Assigning than the lower status of a para-prof^sion£d 
is simply an injustice* Steps should be taken to eradicate the very 
apparatus that forces such injustice , and that defines out so many 
excellent resources* 



Action Plan: To establish accountability by 
providing parents or students 
with opportunities and guide- 
lines for observing teachers 
in acticxi* 



Objeativee* 

Hie classic method for informing the parent of vhat is happening 
to their child in school has been to document the students' progress 
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iji report cards and pcurent/teacher conferences • Ihis is only one 
end of the seesaiv, and falls short of mutual accountability unless 
the school also provides the parent with information on the teacher's 
behavior, comnibnent and ocnipetenoe. A method for providing 
students or parents with structured observation opportunities 
is presented herewith. Ihis method provides observation guide- 
lines so that the parents' or stunts' observation and 
conments can provide constructive feedback to the teacher and 
princiE>al rather than diffuse oonpJaints or nonspecific enthusiasm. 
Vfe include here a sanple of an evaluation form that can be used to 
help evaluate teachers' perfonnanoe. There are many other fonts 
that can be used or altered to suit the purpose of each local 
school district. 

Imp tementation . 

1. The principal shpuld announce to his staff that he intends to 
press a procedure for cemnanity and student assessment of 
teaching activities. He should indicate ways in whi^ the 
faculty itself may utilize the data as guidianoe for their own 
professional growth plans. He should allow for full staff 
discussion and reaction to this idea, while being clear and 
forceful about his own position. 

2. The principal also should seek to develop support for this 
program wi^ his supervisors. They may need to enter nego- 
tiations with unions or associations that seek to control the 
use of such materials. 

3. The leadership of student and oonmunity groups and the princi- 
pal together should develop an instrument for conducting the 
assessment. 

4. Further, they should specify in detail the uses to be made of 
the information collect, and who is to control such use. 

These are essential q^stions, better settled ahead of time 
than disagreed about in the midst of an edready heated process. 

5. The following charts indicate seme questions that might provide 
a base for organizing classroom observations. 
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1. Nbst teachers spend their time dDing many different tasks 
at school. much of your time was spent during an 
average school day on each of the following — a great 
deal of time, sane time, no time? (Check one for each 
of A-I.) 



A Very 

great deal Some little 

A. Teaching students academic 

naterial [ ] [ ] [ ] 

B. Disciplining students [ ] [ ] [ ] 

C. Counseling students [ ] [ ] [ ] 

D. Keeping records and 

adninistrative duties [ ] [ ] [ ] 

E. Grading papers and exams [ ] [ ] [ ] 

P. Serving on staff ocmnittees ( ] ( ] ( ] 

G. Talking with colleagues 

about classroom practices [ ] [ ] [ ] 

H. Advising student clubs [ ] [ ] [ ] 

I. Other (specify 

) [ ] ( ] [ ] 



2. In the classroom the teacher 

A. Provides relevant and inter- 
esting subject natter 

B. Reinforces student autonony 

C. Provides fedr discipline 

D. Provokes classroom discus- 
sion among peers 

E. Knows the subject natter 

P. Participates in informal 
discussions with students 

G. Is sensitive to student 
apathy and boredom 

H. Itelps students work on their 
own 

I. Other (specify 

) 



o 
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3. CcR^posite Evaluation of Tea^ier 

Outstanding 

Above average 

_ Average 

Belov average 

Poor 



4. Area of Observation 

Classiocm 

Sciiool grounds 

Hallways 

Iiunchiooni 

Other (specify 



) 



Another series of questions of similar character can focus on 
some overall aspects of the entire school and general school 
procedures. 



5. How is discipline naintcuned in the school? 

—Who makes discipline rules? 

— Who enforces them? 

—What grievance proo e d u res exist for students and faculty if 
th^ feel they have been treated unjustly? 

—What roles do parents pl^ in the school discipline of their 
diildien? 

—What knowledge does the school and ocnnunity have about the 
civil rights of students and faculty in the schools? Are 
these rights being adhered to? 



6. Xs this school involving itself in the life of its surrourvlin? 
oGRmunity? How? 

— flhrou^ use of volunteers and paid staff aides from the ocnmunity? 

— ^Aurough focusing its curriculim on a diagnosis of oonnunity 
problems and n eeds and on action-stud^ programs designed to 
meet these needs? 

—through utilization of oomnunity resources and institutions 
cis a laboratory for school curriculim, e.g., its health 
care services, courts, law offices, business euvl industries, 
civil agencies, social service agencies, recreation agencies, 
museuRs, etc.? 
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7alue Dilermae and leeuee for the Adninietrator* 

Teachers' experiences with stunts and parents traditionally 
are distant and defended by teachers* superior status* They 
are likely to be threatened by the prospect of being thenselves 
evaluated by students or parents* However, the procedure 
reooninended here increases the potential for constructive 
f ee dba c k and a team approach between teachers, students, parents, 
and principal* Once over their initial resistance, teachers 
may find it a helpful rather than painful process* The first 
problem for the principal is to get teachers to approve and 
accept its use* A good strategy would be to have teachers 
develop their am set of suggested guidelines and observation 
recording foms, using this as a model to be modified or 
rejected — or pexhaps adopted in totally student or ocmnunity 
groups* 

The problem of use of the naterials can be expected to be a 
serious one* It would be easy to say the data are for non- 
evaluative feedback only, but it is clear the data also are 
useful for xiaking decisions about teachers ' future work in the 
school and oonnunity* They oould and should be used for these 
purposes* However, cnoe this possibility is raised, the 
resistance to non-professionad evaluations of a professional 
will also be raised* This issue cannot be ducked; it is the 
issue* Non-professionals have a right and the necessary 
expertise to evaluate professionals' perfomeunoe, and they 
sh^d be encx>uraged to do so* But the political prcblans 
involved may be great* 

Another key issue is for this procedure to be planned 
caurefully so tiiat observations do not oonpletely disrupt the 
regular vorkings of the school* The dynamics of unobtrusive 
observation will have to be presented, discussed and practiced* 

The data on one teacher ace most meaningful when oonpared with 
other teacffce r s. So, too, the data on teachers in one school 
take on more meaning when cxnpared to reactions to the staffs 
of other schools* It might be well to se^ the oooperation 
of other schools or of educational research agencies that nay 
have alreai^ collected ocnparative data on other schools* 

It is oonoeivable that an evaluative process of this sort 
raises so many oonflicts that it will be hard to overoone them 
in the course of nomal activities* In our view "normal" 
activities should teopocarily cease v^Ie these basic issues 
in student-teacher relations are resolved* Without better 
resolution, one can expect a continuation of less 
Gpen foxms of teacher-learner resistance, disrespect, subversion, 
and warfare now e3pecienoed in sdiool* 
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Action Plan: To establish teams of oanmmity 



organization marbers and key 
teachers to plan for desegregation < 



Objeotivee* 

1. Building ocnmunity si^sport for school desegregation by 
involving ccnnunity leaders in making specific plans* 

2* Exploring on-going ways in i^hidi school and oonnunity can 
work together nore effectively in changing the school* 

3* Exploring ways in which awareness building and skill 

de^qpnent can alter teachers* behaviors in relation to blade 
and brown students* 

Historically f desegregation plans and strategies have involved 
little more than mere manipulation of nunbers and student slots 
on paper* Vlhat has beenmissing is oonoem for the hunen elenent* 
Noreoverf most planning for desegregation has been undertaken by 
transportation technicians and high level educational profes- 
sionals. It is vital that menbers of the oonmunivres most directly 
affected by school desegregation have legitimate o ppor t unity to 
determine the plan for their school, to insure its attention to 
hixien and cultural oonoems, and to be involved in the plan's 
actual iirplementation* 

Ir:plerrtentation* 

1* Ihe adninistrator should contact loced oonminity organisations 
sudi as the NAACP, Latin American Council, Urban League, 
Inter-Tribad Council, Chanber of Oowre r oe and ask their 
participation in schral desegregation planning* He should take 
the time necessary bo make sure that the working group includes 
oenmunity leaders who are oonnitted to the program and who 
have shem leadership skills* 

2* Several representatives frem the teaching staff, ones who 
favor desegregation and who have leadership roles of a fomud. 
or informal ch£uracter with their colleagues, should be added 
to this group. 

3* MEnbers ;'if both these groups wall probably need some input 
or training in a variety of areas: latest infomation on 
educational plans utilized elsewhere; conducting local diagnoses; 
change planning; interpersonal skills in dealing with peers in 
later leadership roles; organizational development skills to 
build or imagine different instructional and nanaqerial 
processes in the desegregated school; racism a/areness training 
for the white menbers; etc* The adninistrator should be sure 
to provide the necessary resources so this groip can get the 
training they need in order to do their job well* 

4* An extended ocnmitinent should be nade to provide the necessary 
resources to ensure success of the program* Without adequate 
time and funds set aside, it may be better not to start* 
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Regular d)edcing hetfieen sessions with individual partici- 
pants is needed to offer them encouragement and support for 
their participation, and to hear their oonplaints before they 
aocunulate to unnanagable proportions. 

Key adninxstrators should participate in whatever p r og ra m is 
developed. Active si^sport from the top represents endorse- 
ment and support of the prog ram and serves as a model to 
everyone else of candor and oorrmitment. 

Value Dilernas and Issues fot* the AdninistvatOT^ 

It is gene r^y not considered "wise" professional practice to 
have OQCiinunity members and teachers share leadership in working 
on an "educational" issue such as school desegregation. Be 
prepared for criticism. 

The professional staff— teachers— well become fearful 
and defensive about ooUaboration with menbers of oemnunity 
agenci^. Preparation should include dealing with their 
anxieties, and the even greater anxieties of the rest of the 
staff who hear second or third hand about the work of this 
groip. 

Members of oenmunity organizations will have a variety of eigendas 
to pu^ in these meetings; sane will be relevant and others not. 

A problan will be encountered in providing free space for 
people to raise vhat they want to ^hile at the same time 
continuing to focus on the gzoi:p's primary task. 

Differing defi^tions of desegregation, as well as different 
levels of oQnndtinent to desegregation as an educational 
organizing principle, will arise and will lead to heated 
debate. At times this d^>ate will appear clarifying and 
functional; at other times it will appear fruitless and 
depressing. 

For several of the above reasons, the morale of this group 
will constantly ride the elevator, and it will often be low and 
c^ressive in the faoe of the sheer difficulty of doing this 
job well. Many hands will have to be held, including, probably, 
the administrator's. 

Whatever plans this groip makes continually will have to be 
related or chedeed bade with other portions of the staff or 
ocnnunity. A poor result would be a good plan that no one 
else will aoo^t. Members of this gzoip will have to be helped 
to take care not to alienate themselves from the people they 
represent, and they will have to take steps to insure that their 
final plan is as unedienative as possible , yet as productive as 
possible. 




**It is inpovtccnt to dot upon your 
oon eet of edbioational goals for 
your students rather than to react 
passively to crises as they present 
thmselves* ** 

One administrator's 
notions about where 
change starts* 



**Be sure when a conflict is resolved that your school or system doesn^t 
retuxm to bigness as usual* ^ It is the chameleon-like capacity of the 
system to withdraw at the potnt of pressure j make some temporary 
oonsessions and then move buck into its original shape that distinguishes 
t)^ tenael^ of a system to retain the status quo. Only through deter- 
mined vigilance and action can you prevent this from happening* Such 
action often involves the maintenance of some degree of tension and 
conflict in order to keep the system flexible and responsive* ” 

Reflections by a veteran admin- 
istrator on the utilization 
of conflict. 



"J don^t think change in education is going to tolve all the problems. 
You knoWj we^re ng^ going to have humane. Just and decent schools until 
the whole soevs^ %s a lot more humane and Just and turns out people 
who are prepared to live in reasonable ways with one another* B*it 
there are things that schools do which seem to jne to exacerbate, to 
hughlvght,^ to vllumxnate, to dramatize and to make heavier the burden 
of injustice thcLt the society is already set up include. More 
important, I think that there are things that the school might do to 
lighten seme of those societal injustices * " 

From an address by a socially 

relevant administrator* 



VI. Conclusions 



In this manual f we have presented analyses of sa.ie criticed issues 
underlying oontenporary secondary scdKol crises. Our hc^ has been to 
help the reader select among just educational goals those action plans 
that would facilitate positive change. 

The administrator is in an ideal position to have a significant 
iirpact on public education because of the authority and flexibility 
that acooqpany his role. At present, many forces iitpinge on sd)ool 
administrators which require theu to consider acting as agents of change, 
and not as maintainers of the status quo. Piiblic concerns about schools 
and their funding are too precarious to allow for the continuation of 
unjust traditions and institutional patterns. Today's administrator, 
unprotected for the most part by union security or client support, 
has his job and health in jeoparxfy each d2y he is on the firing Une. 
Rsduction of these pressures requires him to re*examine and restructure 
his role so that he may utilize his tiire and energy effectively in 
pursuit of positive educational goals. 

Alternative A3ministrative Roles 

A socially responsible administrator has an obligation to guide 
an 1 oversee more just and humane teaching and learning processes in 
^^lool. This goes beyond teaching cognitive skills to an education in 
citizenship and human a^reness. It reqpiires clear odmiitnents to an 
snti-racist education, and one that stresses the liberation of youth 
fron controlling adults and professional elites. It involves an active 
student bo(ty and oonmunity system that takes seriously the proposition 
that local clients of educational services can determine the nature 
of those services. It also involves a faculty which ac±ively seeks to 
reduce the patterns of racism and control of youth ‘present in their 
cwn professional and cultural training and roles. And it involves 
everyone being prepared to work for an organization that ertoodies in 
its structures, policies and programs the essence of (fenocracy and 
oaltural pluralism. For this agenda to be approached, of course, the 
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administrator himself must take leadership in enphasizing and modeling 
sudi attitudes and bdiaviors in order to denonstzate his CMn 
oonmitTnent to staff, students and the oannunity* 

Ihere are several distinct roles and arenas for action v^ch the 
administrator can utilize in the pursuit of these ends* 

A3 the leader and organizer of the profeeeional etaffj the principal 
c;n break down patterns of prejudice, condescension or over-control 
whicn may be present in the faculty* His long range goal should be 
to recruit, build or retrain and reorganize a stciff that is technically 
skilled and expert in interraci£d and intergenerational relations, and 
one which is ocnmitted to reducing racisn, adult control and professional 
dcndnanoe* This will require his leadership in opening organizational 
positions and roles so tiiat blades, whites and browns work together in 
posts of equal inportanoe* it also requires his encouragement and 
sijpport of efforts to inplement new curricula that reflect these 
priorities, and new tredning programs that help all staff menbers deal 
with the problems of racism and adult control* If any staff meiroers, 
after exposure to considerable inservioe training and stpport, are 
found to be unwilling or unable to iitplement quality interraded 
education, he should terminate them before they can do greater damage 
to students and other staff members* 

' A3 an advocate of etudentOj he can work extensively with them to 
get to know them in ways that bypass traditioned role relations and 
professional norms. He can teach a class in school governance; he can 
dranpion and collaborate with student efforts to raise educationally 
relevant problems or conduct assemblies and public events; he can encourage 
student inputs and control of a full range of ackninistrative oonoems* 

In all of these efforts he should ensure that the cultured mores and ideals 
of any one group do not suppress another's* Of course, in any of these 
efforts there is an anonaly in an adult piofessioned being the advocate 
of the interests of students* To be sure, it almost sounds like the 
cdtruistic expressioi of the professional who has "the true interests 
of students at hecirt*" We do not mean by advocacy here that the prin- 
cipal speaks for the students in any way whatsoever* His advocacy may 
best take the form of insuring that they speak for themselves* Periiaps 
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he provide stuJents with access to oonsultants v4»o can he^) them 
understand and articulate their own concerns indq>eadent of his efforts. 
At the point at vMdi an articulate student grotp presents a position 
the principal agrees with, he then can articulate and press it as one 
with vdiich he agrees, and perh^ then form a coalition with stuients. 
But he does not become their true advocate; no one can ever advocate 
for someone else or for sane other collectivity. 

^3 a aatalyat in the oonmaiity, the principal can be an active 
oaiiiunity organizer, developing s«?}port for the goals and procedures 
of quality interracial education. The pattern of the professional 
ensconced in his office, walled off from the local oonmunity must be 
replaced by a leader of an institution seeking to serve better the 
unique needs and goals of his oomunity. It stands to reason that a 
principal who is not part of the oonmunity he is serving cannot serve 
that oOTTunity well. He will have difficulty knowing oomunity needs, 
values, leadership patterns, cultural mores, etc. Moreover, it will 
be difficult for him to be directly accessible to them, we certainly 
cannot define here vdiat it means to be "part of a oomunity," but 
aiy administrator and aiy oonmunity together quickly can assess where 
th^ are on that dimension. Active coimunity involvenent in influencing 
and controlling key aspects of the school's life is a crucial aspect of 
less racist and elitist educational systems. Quite distinct frcm the 
case of working with students, however, the principal can be the 
of a oomunity gro(^> as well as the catalyst and enoourager of their 
efforts to organize and have influence vpon the school. 

Ae a change agent in the eehool dietriet, the principal can focus 
sane of his efforts on reform of the larger educational enviroment. 

For instance, in order to lead effectively a principal should be able 
to secure sipport and oorniitment from the central adninistration in the 
form of funds, sillies, teachers and equipment. A wide base of sn^»rt 
from other principals in the district makes central adninistration 
support more likely, and also provides the principal with 
advxce. When principals work together as a unit they are often able to 
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achieve certain administrative changes they could never aconnplish 
as individuals* Nhen the principals' gxovp includes a clear conndtinent 
to anti-radst work, the principals can help cne another explore and 
manage their own involvement in personal and institutional racism* 
Similarly f if a principal's group is oonmitted to new forms of student- 
adult relationships , its members can help one another innovate in less 
controlled p r og rams for students* But it is unlikely that these norms 
will be very popular in any gxotp of educational leaders* Therefore , 
the change-oriented principal ^uld be prepared to act as an advocate 
with his peers and stjpervisors and to bypass traditicnal channels for 
getting things done ^dien these channels prevent the realization of anti- 
racist efforts or efforts to increase the potency and autoncny of 
students in school* He should be willing to help organize and advise 
student and oomnunity groups protesting to the sr^^erintendent or the 
Board of Education; be prepared to go over the head of a resista n t 
supervisor ; be oonifortable about overruling a teacher or subordinate 
adninistrator when they are in the wrong; and be read/ to take unjust 
procedures and actions into a court of laa for formed litigation and 
adjudication* 

Some Risks and Hazards of Change Postures 

The action plans and roles we have suggested in this manual carry 
with them risks for the administrator who seeks forthright progress 
in their behalf* Some of these risks are clearly occupational and 
economic, otiiers involve social and professional pressure, still others 
threaten esteem and security* That these risks exist is natural; any 
change in a pl ural system is bound to please sane and offend others* 

But it is infx>rtant to know and state the risks so the chatige agent 
is neither naive nor overly fearful regarding fantasies of what might 
occur as a result of his efforts* 

The innovative adninistrator may face resistance fcon his supex> 
visors in the Central Adninistraticn or the Board of Education* Sanc- 
tions fron these quarters often are felt to be most severe since many 
prindpeds feel their tenure and jdb security stem from these centers of 
professional power and authority* But many administrators have 
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discovered almost the reverse^ that their tenure and security is more 
effectively guaranteed by vigorous and adamant student and ocimiunity 
support than by adidnistrative support, mere are many reported 
cases of student and oomnunity efforts which have been successful in 
retaining oourageous and outspoken educational leaders Miom tdieir 
supervisors wanted to t^;insfer or terminate. 

The administrator moves on an agenda of anti-racism and youth 
control also can &qpect to meet resistance from the faculty, and fran 
the system of professional norms that undergird the faculty systan. 
Colleagues in the principal role also may be offended by the sane 
priorities that upset faculty members. But no faculty or group of 
peers is monolithic, and the wise organizer probably can disoover and 
nurture sources of support -:or himself within a large faculty. As 
these forces are supported over time, they may eventually swing the 
balance of power and oornnitnent within the staff. 

Any oomnunity or student bo^ is likely to contain a wider set of 
plural norms than the professional system itself. Therefore, eOrost 
ary oontroversial act will find supporters and detractors. In these 
realms there is no magic; the innovative adndnistrator siitply has to 
look for friends and enemies , and not be deluded into expecting a liberal 
consensus on the issues. 

Each adndnistrator, each person, must consider which risks he is 
willing to take and vrtu^ he isn't, vAuch agencies or grouos he is 
willing to fi^t with and which not. Not every person can take the 
same risks with the same agencies. Some persons nay be willing to risk 
loss of respect but not loss of inoome; for others tiie reverse nay be 
true. Risks taken in the service of one cause will not be taken in 
the service of another. All too often we judge risk-taking b^iavior 
on a single omtinuum; it is as ccnplex and vauying as individuals 
themselves. What is crucial is that each administrator weigh and 
the goals he pursues and the risks he is willing to take for then. 

Then he, and others, can decide how to work together. 

The change oriented adninistrator must build around him cadres 
of persons who can cohere with him in pleuining changes ernid yet prepcure 
to reach out to others for later multiplication of resources v^en 
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needed. The role and status of different Renters of a cadre are of 
lesser inportance than their positions on the issues. Cteiously the 
change-oriented administrator must be a political strategist as well as 
an educator. He must have a keen sense of timing, and an ability for 
accurate diagnosis of the forces working on him. Ultinately he must 
care enough about his cause to lay his job on the line. If he does 
get fired, chances are that he will be sought after for his courage 
and ocnmitsnent by other systems looking for good leadership. Ihe ri^- 
taking administrator seeking to serve anti-racist and youth orier:ted 
causes may lose often, but the fight does go on ^u¥i he will always 
be on denend somewhere. 



A Case of School Disruption Continued 

We now return to the hypothetical case history discussed in 
Q^apter II. Although we have already reviewed the responses of admin- 
istrators X and Y we now examine how administrator Z approactes the 
situation. The general situation presented on page 6 remains constant, 
but thereeifter the plot deviates because administrator z sees and 
handles the situation very differently than did his colleagues. 



Adninistrator Z*s Response (principcd.) 

Diagnosis. 

These incidents may or may not have had a racist basis, but 
this is a racist institution and it is no small wonder that black 
students suspect our intentions in these incidents. They have 
every sdght to call an emergency meeting during school hours 
because this is a school-derived crisis for thm and should not 
have to be dealt with after school or out of school. Me do 
discriminate in this school, especicdly around discipline and mai^ 
of ny staff assume that most fights in this school are provoked 
by blade harassnent of whites, in keeping with their stereotypes 
about blades. The fact that the blade cheerleading candidate was 
tefeated unquestionably derives from the minority status of blacks 
in this schrol. It also indicates that few of our white faculty 
or students are shocked that despite a sizable black population 
and a team which is distinguished for its bleuk athletes, this 
school does not have a single blade cheerleader. They seem to 
support their all white cheerleading section but are quite happ/ 
to let blacks win their football games for them. They don't get 
much criticism for this from the ooadi who thinks much the same 
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as they do. Unfortunately adults in this school model prejudice 
for our students , and this latest disciplinary action our 
vice principal is just one nore instance of feeding into white 
stereotypes about blacks. 

Action Plan, 

Meet with the Black Student Uhion in order to hear their 
concerns and try to press their interests. NV presence there will 
legitimize their reasons for anger and their right to meet 
during school time. Use this crisis to call snail group meetings 
and confront the l e a der s of the sd)ool with the racist inplications 
of the suspensions and the cheerleading elections, as well as 
with numerous other actions and attitudes on the part of white 
staff and students in this school which are rooted in racism. 
Further, meet with the Black Genmunity Oouncil to inform them of 
this latest crisis and to discuss their concerns, onoe nore 
capitalizing on this issue to legitimize their right as a client 
group to be informed of what is going on in this school and to 
play an active role in it. Call a meeting of the Sciiool Govemanoe 
Bocty, of which the Black student Union and the Black Oamnunity 
Coun^l are menters, to discuss this situation and its policy 
inplications . Insist that this crisis be discussed during class 
hours as a social problem reflecting person£d , institutional 
and societed racisn, which deserves the attention of all school 
menters for its solution. Make this situation Item #1 on staff 
meeting agenda for this week, as another opportunity for sensitizing 
ny staff to their own racism and the racism of this school. More- 
over, raise the tesues of adult-youth relations in the context of 
questioning why it is the faculty that selects cheerleaders. 

Analysis of Responses by Administrator Z, 



ITQ^l: Ihis is a racist institution. 



A major inpediment to the elimination of racism is the denial that 
it exists. A neoesscuy but not sufficient step for its reducticxi is 
the acoeotanoe of its existance in all institutions of our society 
including our schools. 



ITEM: They have every right to call an emergency neeting during school 
hours because this is a school-derived crisis for them. 

It is ironic that in most cases students are forced to with 
their school-derived o^oems out of school rather than in sdiool# as 
though it were not a legitimate part of their lecuoiing nor ri^t;;: as 
clients to grapple with the institution in which they spend a large part 
of their lives. Special privileg^-the ri^t to in-school meetings for 
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a black student organization — is seen as appropriate by those administra- 
tors feel the inecnoities of institutional racism justify it; 
undoubtedly it will be seen as inappropriate by those administrators 
who wish to retain the status quo by "keeping everything equal." 



ITEM: Capitalizing on this issue to legitimize their (the Black Cacmunity 
C^mcil) right as a dien*- group to be informed of what is going 
on in t^ school and to play an active role in it. 

Blacks are rarely considered a legitimate client group to which the 
school must be aooountable, and at most are re^nded to individually 
only if th^ ocme in to oonplain. This adninistrator recognizes the 
critical iiiportanoe of an organized black ocmnunity acting as a 
continual pressure on the school system for change. There is strength 
in nuiterSf strength which Is decimated when blacks axe responded to on 
an individual basis only. 



TTQit Call a meeting of the S^iool Governance Bo^... to discuss this 
situation and its policy inplications. 

Ttoo often a school governance body deals only with mechanistic 
or peri^^ieral issues and thus beccroes relatively insignificant in the 
long run for changing the school climate. Acbninistrator Z refuses to 
edlow this to ha^>pen and plans to utilize the formal policy making 
bo^ in the school as a legislator of justice as well. 



n^: Unfortunately adults in this school model prejudice for our 
students. 

This is true in school and society and highlights the necessity 
for raising the awareness of whites to a level where th^ can understand 
racism in their own behavior and racist practices in our institutions. 
Adtninistrator Z makes oonsclousness-rzdsing a tqp priority for his staff 
and students. 



ITQi: Insist that this crisis be discussed during class hours. 

Too frequently the life of the sdxsol — its interpersonal relation- 
ships , its rules and policies , its conflicts and crises — is not seen as 
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legitimate subject matter of the curriculun and is rejected as learning 
naterial, instead it should be a focal point for exploration, inquiry 
and problem solving. 



ITTM: Why it is the faculty that selects cheerleaders. 

Regardless of the racism involved in the cheerleader situation, the 
degree of adult control reflected in this selection process ^Igo 
requires attention. 

Conacquenoee of Theoe Reapo>wes to Adniniatmtor* Z and Hta School, 

Administrator Z has demonstrated a conoem for accountability to 
the blade students and oomnonity which be attacked by the vhite 
faculty, subordinates and oomnunity. At the sane tine, he has daion- 
strated a oonoem for the white staff and students# in wishing to sensitize 
them to the racism of school and society so that they might beoone better 
citi 25 ens. His insistence on making this and other crises a top priority 
for discussion in classrocms and staff meetings may result in learnings 
vhich otherwise might not occur. At the same time it may reinforce the 
resistance many whites feel to examining their own biases. 

By bringing this matter to the attention of the Bl<?xk Connunity 
Council and the School Governance Body, Administrator Z is making the 
matter very public. He probably is generating mcare attention and itore 
overt conflict than if he had tried to hi^h it up after neeting with 
the Black student Union. Administrator Z must have a strong stomach 
for confrontation, however, and may have assessed the potential pay- 
offs as being stronger than the risks. 



Fbr the reader: 

What other oonsequenoes might result frem 
Administrator Z * s behavior? How might the 
faculty react vhen hr raises these issues 
at their staff meeting? How might his supers 
visors react? Do you see any of yourself in 
these assunptions and reactions? 
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A nuirber of strategic questions enter into the action plans of 
Adninistrator Z who is change-oriented cind willing to utilize a crisis 
as leverage for ref zm. This should be oonsidered at all tiires by 
adninistrators who seek to bring about change in his school. They arc: 

1* Diagnosis and analysis of the issues underlying the current 
situation, and the v 2 urious gzoips involved in it. 

2. Exploration and clarification of his own values and goals 
rcg£u:ding quality education* 

3* Clarification of the nature of his acoountability and 

responsibility to his clients or constituency. It is iiiportant 
for the administrator to know who his clients/oonstituents 
are, and the ways in which he is aooountable/responsible to 
them. 

4* Planning the change program or the action plan in response to 
the issues in the local situation* 

5* Assessing carefully the resources needed to carry off such 
change* Included in resource assessment is one's own risk 
level . 

6* Making strategic decisions about what battles should be fought 
vhen, on what turf, in the open or oovertly, etc. Here is 
vhere sound strategic wisdom is required in addition to 
organizing skills and a oonmitinent to new educational forms* 

To the extent tliat an administrator can ask and answer sudi questions 
he probably can carry off a successful change program in the school. 
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